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Immacutlata. 


MOTHER! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 

With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 

Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost, 

Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 

With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon, 

Before her wane begins on heaven's blue coast, 

Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 

Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend, 

As to a visible Power, in which did blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in thee, 

Of Mother's love with Virgin purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Quae nil virgineo novisti pectore, Mater, 
Quo nitidae mentis lux minuenda foret, 
Faemina prae cunctis es tu praestantior una, 


Infausto generi, tu decus omne tuis. 


Candidior spuma quam jactant aequora ponti, 


Pulchrior Eois queis nitet aethra rosis, 
Vel facie intacta Lunae per caerula coeli, 
Mortali fulges intemerata gregi. 
Nonne tibi merito, praesenti numine divae, 
Supplice gaudemus fundere vota genu, 
Cui diversa simul sociare, puerpera Virgo, 
Terrigentim pariter coelicolfimque, datur ? 
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England and the Immaculate Conception. 


——=< 


THERE would be, as all must allow, something singularly out 
of place, not to say puerile, about any suggestion of national 
rivalry in matters of devotion or theology. No one will believe 
that under the New Law God can look with special complacency 
upon any section of His creatures, merely because they happen 
to be born upon one side of the Alps or the English Channel 
rather than the other, or because their speech is Romance rather 
than Teutonic, Celtic rather than Slav. The particular asso- 
ciation, then, of England with the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, which is indicated in the title of this article, is not 
appealed to in any spirit of national self-glorification. But 
there are many reasons why the belief of our Saxon and 
Norman forefathers can never be a matter of indifference to 
us their Catholic descendants. For one thing the charge of 
novelty in doctrine and practice is a familiar weapon in the 
hands of our fellow-countrymen, and we can hardly be surprised 
that the dogma proclaimed fifty years ago by Pope Pius IX. 
should be specially selected as a point of attack. Thus it is 
something to be able to show that those who lay so much stress 
upon the continuity of the English Church have little cause to 
find a stumbling-block here. It was in England that the 
practice of honouring our Lady’s Immaculate Conception first 
took its rise, and that too at a period which is not, ecclesiasti- 
cally speaking, the least glorious in our annals, Eadmer, the 
disciple, spiritual director, and biographer of St. Anselm, was in 
every way a worthy champion of our Lady’s special privilege. 
It was he, as now appears beyond all reasonable doubt, who first 
in explicit terms and in due theological form inaugurated the 
discussion which was carried on by so many countrymen of his 
upon the lines he first indicated! However modestly the thesis 


1 I may perhaps be permitted to refer the reader to a previous article in THE 
MonrTH for July, and more especially to the Introduction of a critical edition of 
Eadmer’s Zractatus de Conceptione recently published by Herder of Freiburg. As I 

















England and the Immaculate Conception. 563 
was propounded by Eadmer himself, humble-minded monk 
as he was, it is his doctrine which after being attacked with not 
a little heat in the twelfth and following centuries, has at last 
in our own times received the seal of the Church’s dogmatic 
definition. But the belief had its roots in an age far earlier 
than the days of St. Anselm and his biographer. Let us then 
cast our eyes backward and recall what we know of English 
devotion at the time when first the dawn of history in this 
country gives place to something like daylight. 

And in the first place the fact must be recognized that 
already in the eighth century, the age of Bede and Alcuin, our 
Saxon forefathers greeted our Blessed Lady with a warmth and 
a tenderness which left little room for development in the times 
which were to follow. Passing over the illustrations which the 
late Father Bridgett has accumulated with admirable industry 
in his well-known work on English devotion to the Madonna,! 
let us turn to a source which by some chance seems to have 
escaped his notice, the Chrzst of the Anglo-Saxon poet 
Cynewulf. Cynewulf wrote in the second half of the eighth 
century, and there is probably no early vernacular literature in 
Europe which preserves so noble a tribute to the Mother 
of God as that contained in many passages of this work. 
I quote from the excellent blank-verse translation which we owe 
to the English editor of the poem, Mr. Israel Gollancz : 


Hail, thou glory of this middle-world, 

Thou purest woman throughout all the earth, 
Of those that were from immemorial time, 
How rightly art thou named by all endowed 
With gift of speech! All mortals throughout earth 
Declare, full blithe of heart, that thou art bride 
Of Him that ruleth the empyreal sphere. 

So too the highest in the heavens above, 

The thanes of Christ, proclaim aloud and sing, 
That thou by might of holiness art queen 

Of the hosts of glory, of the ranks of men 

On earth ’neath heaven, and of hell’s habitants, 


have there pointed out, a comparative study of the manuscripts in which this little 
book is preserved to us places the antiquity of the treatise and the authorship of 
Eadmer beyond all reasonable doubt. ‘‘Zadmert Monachi Cantuariensis Tractatus 
de Conceptione Sancte Marie olim Sancto Anselmo attributus, nunc primum integer 
ad codicum fidem editus, adjectis quibusdam documentis coetaneis, a P. H. Thurston 
et P. T. Slater, S.J.” Freiburg: Herder, 1904. Introduction, pp. xx—xxxv. 

1 The Dowry of Mary, pp. 23, seq. 
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For thou alone of all the race of men 

With noble aspiration didst resolve 

To bring thy maidenhood unto the Lord, 

To offer it in all thy sinlessness. 

No ring-adorned bride like unto thee 

Hath ever come again ’mong human kind, 

To send with spirit pure! the glorious gift 

Unto the heavenly home. Wherefore the Lord triumphant 
Bade His Chief Messenger fly hitherward 

From His great glory, and anon to thee _ 

Reveal His might’s avail, that thou shouldst bear 
In purity the Son of the Supreme, 

In mercy to mankind, and nathless, Mary, 

Thou shouldst be held immaculate? for aye. 


Cynewulf then takes up the metaphor of the golden gate so 
often associated with our Lady in early Christian literature. 
His treatment of the theme is too long to quote in full, but I 
preserve what is most essential. 


Eke have we heard the words that long ago 
The prophet truly spake concerning thee, 
In distant days of old, to wit, Isaiah,* 
That he was led where he beheld aright 
Life’s dwelling-place in the eternal home; . 


1 hlutre mode. 

2 unwemme, spotless. 

3 Cynewulf means rather Ezechiel, xliv. 1—2, upon which verses is founded the 
Responsory which still stands in the Roman Breviary after the Second Lesson of the 
first Wednesday in Advent. 

‘Of a long time said Ezechiel the Prophet: I saw the gate shut; behold God 
went forth from it before the ages for the salvation of the world. And it was shut 
again, for it is a figure of the Virgin, in that after child-birth she remained a Virgin 
still, Verse. The Lord alone shall enter by the gate that thou sawest.” 

Down to the end of the Middle Ages the Golden Gate of Jerusalem was kept shut 
upon every day of the year except Palm Sunday, when our Saviour Himself, at least 
in figure, was supposed to pass through it. The idea of the closed gate as the type of 
our Lady was very familiar in the early ages. See, for instance, the hymn already 
in use in Anglo-Saxon times— 

Fit porta Christi pervia 
Referta plena gratia, 

Transitque rex, et permanet 
Clausa ut fuit per secula. 


Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church (Surtees Society), p. 112. Durham MS. B. iii. 32, 
fol. 33, v’. St. Paschasius Radbertus, in his De Partu Virginis, quotes these lines 
and attributes them to St. Ambrose. Cf. Ambrose, De Justitutione Virginis, c. 9 
(Migne, P.Z. xvi. 321), and Ailfric’s Homilies, i. p. 194. 
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Now is the thing fulfilled that at that time 

The sage there with his eyes contemplated. 
Thou art. the wall-door ; through thee the Omnipotent, 
The Ruler, once proceeded to this earth ; 

And as He, Christ Almighty, found thee then 
Adorned with all thy virtues, pure and choice, 
So He, the Prince of Angels, Lord of Life, 
Closed thee, immaculate! e’en as of yore, 
After Him again, as with a wondrous key. 
Show us now the grace that God’s own messenger, 
The angel Gabriel, brought unto thee ! 
Forsooth we dwellers in earth’s cities pray, 
That thou reveal their comfort unto men, 

Thy very Son. Hereafter we may all, 

With one accord, look forward hopefully, 

If now we see the Child upon thy breast. 

Plead thou our cause for us with earnest words, 
That He may suffer us no longer here 

To list to error in this vale of death, 

But that He lead us to the Father’s realm, 
Where sorrowless we may for ever more 

Abide in glory with the Lord of hosts.” 


I ought perhaps to apologize to the publishers of this beauti- 
ful and accurate translation for making so long an extract, but 
the various prose versions which are available do much less 
justice to the poetic feeling of the passage, even while they in 
some cases preserve more faithfully the alliterative form of the 
original. Of course in this and other similar addresses to our 
Lady the poet makes no direct reference to the privilege of her 
exemption from original sin. Such phrases as “stainless,” 
“ without blemish,” &c., are used somewhat loosely and in most 
cases with an immediate allusion to Mary’s prerogative of 
virginity. 

None the less it is easy to see that the insistence upon the 
thought of her sinlessness in general must have prepared the way 
for a more explicit pronouncement in the matter of original sin 
in particular. Some of the prayers of our Saxon forefathers are 
couched in language so lavish of caressing epithets that if we 
met them in a modern book we might think them to belong to 

1 unmele alces thinges=entirely spotless. 
2 Gollancz, Zhe Christ of Cynewulf, \l. 275—347. In the edition subsequently 
prepared for the Early English Text Society, Mr. Gollancz has modified his former 


translation, making it still more literal but sacrificing in some measure its rhythmical 
form, But even in blank verse the rendering keeps singularly close to the original. 
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the age of Blessed Grignon de Montfort or St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. The “ Prayer Book of A<delvald the Bishop,” commonly 
called the Book of Cerne, which has been recently edited by 
Dom Kuypers for the Cambridge University Press, preserves 
for us more than one such prayer. Of the antiquity of this 
manuscript no doubt can be entertained. A number of con- 
verging indications establish the fact that the writing is at least 
as old as the first half of the ninth century, while the prayers 
themselves are possibly and even probably older still. And 
here in this collection of the private devotions of a Mercian 
Bishop! fifty years before the time of Alfred the Great, we may 
read such an appeal to our Blessed Lady as the following : 


Holy Mother of God, Virgin ever blest, glorious and noble, chaste 
and inviolate, O Mary Immaculate, chosen and beloved of God, 
endowed with singular sanctity, worthy of all praise, thou who art 
intercessor for the peril of the whole world; O listen, listen, listen to 
us, holy Mary. Pray for us, intercede for us, disdain not to help us. 
For we are confident and know for certain that thou canst obtain all 
thou willest from thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, God Almighty, the 
King of Ages, who liveth with the Father and the Holy Ghost, for ever 
and ever. Amen.? 


The emphasis laid in this address upon such epithets as 
ammaculata, intemerata, &c., is repeated in the Anglo-Saxon 
poems of Cynewulf. Thus elsewhere in the Crest he sings : 


Young was the maiden 
A damsel sinless* whom He chose for His mother. 


And what is more important for our present purpose, the poet 
prominently brings her into relation with our first mother Eve, 
the author of man’s moral ruin, attributing to Mary the restora- 
tion of our birthright and the revocation of the curse. I quote 
this time from Mr. Whitman’s prose translation. 


O thou joy of women in heavenly glory, fairest of all maidens, 
throughout the regions of earth as far as ocean dwellers have ever 
learned, reveal to us the mystery that came to thee from the skies. . . . 


1 The Bishop 4thelwold to whom this book belonged seems to have been the 
Ethelwold who was Bishop of Lichfield from 818 to 830. 

2 The Book of Cerne, Edit. Dom Kuypers, p. 154. Attention was first directed to 
this prayer by the late F. A. Paley in the Home and Foreign Review, vol. i. 1862, and 
from this source it has been copied by Father Bridgett in his book, Our Lady’s Dowry, 


p- 24. 
3 manes leas, from evil free. 
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Truly a noble faith dwelt in thee, for thou didst bear within thy womb 
the Lord of Glory, and yet thy splendid virginity was not defiled. All 
the children of men, as they sow in tears, even thus they reap—they 
bring forth unto death. 

Then spake the blessed maiden, the holy Mary, ever full of triumph : 
“Why marvel ye thus. . . . Ye ask how I preserved my virginity, my 
chastity, and yet became the mother of God’s illustrious son! Verily 
the secret is not known unto men, but Christ declared that in David’s 
beloved daughter all the guilt of Eve is blotted out, the curse removed 
and the weaker sex exalted. Hope is gained that now for both alike, 
for men and women, blessing may abide for evermore.! 


Let me hasten to explain that I am not for a moment 
contending that the stress laid upon these two ideas, viz., the 
general sinlessness of Mary and the antithesis between her and 
Eve, the cause of our ruin, was peculiar to England. On the 
contrary, these thoughts were familiar to the Church both in the 
East and West even before St. Augustine was despatched from 
Rome to preach the Gospel to our Saxon forefathers. Moreover, 
we find in the De Partu Virginis of St. Paschasius Radbertus 
(c. 840) something which comes very near to an explicit statement 
of the doctrine of our Lady’s sinless conception.? But in view of 
the fact that the liturgical celebration of a feast on the 8th 
of December first makes its appearance in these islands, it is 
worth while to note how the popular devotion of the eighth and 
ninth centuries in England paved the way for subsequent 
developments. 

Moreover, there was a third element, I fear, which con- 
tributed perhaps the most powerful stimulus of all. This 
was the legendary history of our Lady’s birth, as told in the 
Apocryphal Gospel attributed to St. Matthew. That this 
document was very familiar in England before the Norman 
Conquest, is abundantly proved by our existing manuscripts. 
Apart from sundry copies of the Latin text, which seem to have 
been transcribed in this country, an Anglo-Saxon translation in 
two recensions is in existence,® and the references to the legend in 
the religious literature of that date are considerable. Thus, the 


1 11 71—74 and 89—102. 

* The evidence for the dawn of the Western belief in this dogma has been 
excellently given by Pére Le Bachelet, S.J., in Z’/mmaculée Conception, Courte 
Histoire d’un Dogme, a most useful brochure published by Bloud et Cie of 
Paris, 1903. 

% This has been printed in Grein’s Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen Prosa, Edit. 
Wiilker, vol. iii. ; where Assmann has included it in his collection of homilies. 
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martyrologium of King Alfred’s time summarizes the story of 
this Apocryphal Gospel in its account of the feast of our 
Lady’s Nativity. On the other hand, the great Anglo-Saxon 
sermon-writer Abbot Aélfric, while himself making light of 
such unauthenticated traditions, seems clearly to be aware of 
their wide diffusion. Thus, he says: 


What shall we say of the birth-tide (Nativity) of Mary, save that she 
was begotten by father and mother as other persons, and was born on 
the day that we call sexta tdus Septembris (September 8th)? Her father 
was named Joachim, and her mother Anna, pious persons according to 
the old law; but we will not write further concerning them, lest we 
fall into any error.! 


So, at a somewhat later: date, we find Osbert of Clare and 
Eadmer, both of them strenuous upholders of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, rather pointedly refusing to take 
account of these stories; on the ground that they were preserved 
only in books of no ecclesiastical authority. Thus, the latter 
remarks of our Blessed Lady : 


Whether her coming into this world was announced by any oracle 
or angel, as our Lord Jesus Christ her son was announced, or Blessed 
John the Baptist who was that same son’s precursor, or others of whom 
Holy Writ, as nearly all are aware, fully informs us, of this I say there 
is no record in the Sacred Scripture, there is no information in 
canonical writings.” 


None the less the Saxon ecclesiastics of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries were not so particular. Not to speak here 
of the early Irish commemoration of our Lady’s Conception 
on May 2nd or 3rd,® the earliest mention of any such feast 
occurring on its present date, December 8th, meets us in 
English liturgical books of about the year 1000. But these 
pre-Norman benedictionals and the Leofric Missal, which 
contain special prayers for the feast of our Lady’s Conception, 
all preserve allusions to the supposed angelic announcement 
to her parents as recorded in the apocryphal Gospels, an 


/Elfric’s Homilies, Edit. Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 466. 
Eadmer, 7ractatus de Conceptione, cap. 5. 

® For this see the article on Zhe lrish Origins of Our Lady’s Conception Feast in 
THE MonrtuH for May. The early references to the celebration of a feast of our 
Lady’s Conception in Anglo-Saxon times have been fully discussed by Mr. Edmund 
Bishop in the Downside Keview for 1886. To Mr. Bishop is due the entire credit of 
having first directed attention to the subject. 


1 
2 
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announcement which promised them that though advanced 
in years a daughter should be born to them to relieve them 
of the reproach of barrenness. There can be little doubt, as. 
I have written in a previous article, that the fact that a feast 
was kept in honour of the conception of St. John the Baptist, 
z.¢., of the apparition of the angel to Zachary, suggested the 
idea that the early dawn of Mary’s existence upon earth ought 
to be marked with some not less conspicuous celebration. The 
Marian festival however was not instituted so early, nor at first 
so generally accepted, even when it began to be recognized. 
And the reason is obvious. The account of the apparition of 
the angel to Zachary had the authority of an authentic Gospel 
to appeal to, whereas the visions recorded in the apocryphal 
St. Matthew, as might be learnt even from the very setting of 
the document in which they appeared, proclaimed themselves of 
doubtful authenticity. Hence, though the commemoration of 
our Lady’s Conception did establish itself in England before the 
Normans came, and apparently in England alone out of all the 
countries of Western Europe, there were still many who looked 
askance at the feast and regarded it as based upon little better 
than a myth. I am tempted, however, to think that this opposi- 
tion did not make its voice conspicuously heard until the time of 
Abbot Elsi’s diplomatic mission to Denmark at the beginning of 
the reign of William the Conqueror.! He seems, if I rightly inter- 
pret the legend which was destined to become so widely popular, 
to have been exposed on his return voyage to some peril of 
shipwreck, and under stress of this terror to have made a vow 
to celebrate annually in the monastery of Ramsey, of which he 
was Abbot, the recently-introduced feast of our Lady’s Con- 
ception. His ship came safe to port, and Abbot Elsi kept his 
word. It was only natural that when the story of this miracu- 
lous escape came to be told it should be embellished with 
sundry picturesque details, and in particular we hear of the 
apparition of a bishop who was believed to have suggested to 
Abbot Elsi the vow which proved so efficacious in his dire need. 

Now a story which thus supplied supernatural justification 
for the observance of the festival would have been eagerly 
welcomed by the monks of Winchester, Canterbury, and the 


1 The attempt made by the Abbé Vacandard to cast doubt upon the authenticity 
of Abbot Elsi’s mission to Denmark, though it apparently wins the support of Father 
Noyon (see the Ztudes for September 20), is founded upon a complete misconception 
of the evidence of certain charters. He quotes the text in Dugdale, ignoring the 
See THE MonruH for July, 1904, pp. 8, 9. 


other copies. 
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other ecclesiastical centres where the Conception feast had 
already begun to be kept. Hence we cannot wonder that the 
narrative of Abbot Elsi’s vision was circulated far and wide, and 
that it soon came to be regarded as originating the practice 
which it recommended with such celestial warrant. Under the 
stimulus thus given the new festival spread rapidly. It must 
have been a good deal criticized, and our documents make it clear 
that at least once and probably more than once in the early years 
of the twelfth century different Bishops exerted themselves to 
suppress it. The fundamental objection to the new feast seems 
to have been derived from the view that the begetting of Mary 
was a work in itself carnal, if not sinful, and consequently such 
as could not fittingly be honoured by the Sacrifice of the Mass 
or the prayers of the faithful. Up to this point we may say 
that we hear nothing, at least explicitly, of the Jmmaculate 
Conception as we now understand it. The festival celebrated 
in Saxon times on the 8th of December was simply a com- 
memoration of the supposed historical fact that our Lady 
was conceived miraculously after an angel had been sent to 
visit her parents, just as the historical fact of her birth was 
commemorated on September 8th, or the historical fact, 
accepted on the authority of certain apocryphal writings, of 
her Assumption was commemorated on August 15th. 

But now a change took place. Under stress of the 
argument that the act by which Mary inherited the stain of 
original sin was not a fitting object for the veneration of the 
faithful, the theologians who interested themselves in the 
question began to discuss more exactly the precise place of 
Mary in the scheme of the Incarnation and her relation to that 
massa peccatrix which was tainted by the sin of our first parents. 
So far as existing records allow us to see it was the English 
monk Eadmer, the disciple of St. Anselm, the precentor of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and ultimately Bishop-elect of 
St. Andrew’s, who was the first plainly and explicitly to take 
up the position that our Lady was exempt from the general 
law of sinfulness affecting all the descendants of Eve. His 
treatise, De Conceptione Beate Marie, seems to have been 
written with the express object of vindicating the Conception 
feast from the attacks which had been made upon it. He 


1 It is somewhat surprising to find a writer on this subject in a recent number of 
the Zvudes, Pére Noyon, treating the authorship of this, the 7ractatus de Con- 
ceptione, as still an open question. When we have the evidence, which is not disputed, 
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strikes at the root of the difficulty urged by St. Bernard, and 
apparently by others before him, for Eadmer denies that she 
who was predestined for such sublime privileges was ever, even 
in the first instant of her being, subject to the empire of sin. 
The calling into existence of that stainless daughter of Eve 
was therefore an event which all Christians might fittingly 
celebrate, and the writer goes on to commend the sound instinct 
of Mary’s simple-hearted clients who for many years had kept 
her feast, but who then were lamenting the suppression of this 
commemoration through the determined opposition of certain 
highly placed ecclesiastics. The following remarks at the begin- 
ning of the treatise are of special interest. There can be no 
doubt that Eadmer in this passage is speaking of his English 
fellow-countrymen. We have, practically speaking, no indica- 
tions of the celebration of the Conception of our Lady in 
France at so early a date as this. 


When I attempt [writes Eadmer] to study the first beginnings 
through which salvation came unto the world, there occurs to my mind 
the thought of to-day’s festival, which in many places is honoured as 
a holiday to commemorate the Conception of the blessed Mother of 
God. And indeed in times gone by it was celebrated with more 
general acceptance, and especially by those who were conspicuous for 
their simplicity of heart and earnest devotion. But now that an ampler 
learning and an overweening spirit of criticism has invaded so many and 
set their wits all agog, these men, disregarding the simple faith of humble 
folk, have made away with this same festival, and as though it were 
quite purposeless they have blotted it out from the calendar. The 
which sentiments unfortunately have taken the stronger hold, because 
those who identified themselves with them are pre-eminent not only by 
their position in church and state, but also by their command of 
abundant wealth.? 


of a manuscript written in Eadmer’s own monastery either during his lifetime or only 
a few years after his death, and which in the most unmistakable terms attributes the 
work to him, it is hard to imagine any stronger testimony. But besides this the book 
bears the closest possible resemblance to the De Zxcellentia, which for more than two 
centuries has been admitted nz//o contradicente to be Eadmer’s genuine progeny. 
In more than half the manuscripts which we possess of the 7vactatus de Conceptione, 
the De LZxcellentia occurs in immediate juxtaposition, See the table which I 
have drawn up in the edition above referred to as recently published by Herder of 
Freiburg. (Introduction, pp. xxii, xxiii.) 

1 It seems to me most probable that the 7ractatus de Conceptione was written 
between 1120 and 1124. See the note, ‘‘On the Date of Eadmer’s Death” in THE 
MONTH for August. 

? Eadmer, 7vactatus de Conceptione B. Maria (1904 Edit.), p. 1. 
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I cannot find room here to analyze the theological arguments 
by which Eadmer seeks to prove our Lady’s exemption from 
the common law of original sin. Although much of the treatise 
is devotional in character, and although the English monk writes 
here, as always, with a picturesqueness and a certain rhetorical 
force unusual in dissertations of this nature, he nevertheless sets 
himself very soberly to work to prove his point, and the con- 
tentions which he puts forward seem largely to have suggested 
the main issues round which the theological battle turned for 
many hundred years afterwards. No one can read far in any 
of Eadmer’s works without being deeply impressed with his 
genuine spirit of piety. It is, after all, only what we should 
expect of one who was so _ intimately associated with the great 
St. Anselm, both as companion and spiritual director—a director 
whom the holy Archbishop had pledged himself to obey in the 
minutest details of his religious life. So far indeed was this 
obedience carried, that William of Malmesbury, a contemporary 
who knew Eadmer well, assures us that St. Anselm “ being 
accustomed to have him in his chamber, not only never rose 
without his command, but would not even turn over in bed 
without his permission.” It was part of the humility of 
the man, a trait which reveals itself on almost every page, 
that strongly as Eadmer felt upon the question of our Lady’s 
prerogative of sinlessness, he hardly ever adopts that denun- 
ciatory and dictatorial tone so common in writers of the period. 
Indeed, in one passage, which has somehow been omitted in the 
very faulty text printed by the St. Maur Benedictines, the only 
text hitherto available, Eadmer frankly states that he is 
prepared to modify his view if it be judged contrary to the 
teaching of Catholic tradition.! But as a specimen of Eadmer’s 
less strictly theological treatment of his theme, I may quote the 
following brief illustration. It has suffered more than most in 
the corrupt text upon which the St. Maur editor, Dom Gerberon, 


1 The following is the passage referred to: ‘‘ Quod si aliquis ipsam dei genitricem 
usque ad christi annunciationem originali peccato obnoxiam asserit ac sic fide qua 
angelo credidit inde mundatam, iuxta quod dicitur ‘ fide mundans corda eorum,’ 
si catholicum est non nego, licet altior consideratio mentem meam ab hoc divellat. 
Nam, ut dixi, matrem domini super omnia praeter deum esse perpendens, sullimiori 
gratia dei quam apostolos vel aliud quid quod extra deum filium suum creatum 
asseritur ipsam irradiatam protestor. Igitur si primordia creationis illius alio intuitu 
quam aliorum de propagine adae prodeuntium considero, precor nemo vultum sub- 
sannando avertat, nemo, quae pietatis et quam deus dat purae devotionis affectu in 
dei genitricem permotus dico, suo sensu aliqua animositate ductus evertere temptet, 
nisi fidei christianae penitus contraria esse certus existat.”’ (I.c. p. 14.) 
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for lack of better manuscripts, was forced to base his edition. 
Eadmer is explaining how Mary might have been sinlessly 
conceived, even though it were admitted that her parents were 
not therein free from sin: 


Take an example from the chestnut. When it comes to the birth 
on a tree of its kind the husk shows rough and shaggy, bristling on 
every side with prickles. Inside, the nut itself takes shape (concipitur, 
is conceived), and at first it is like a milky juice. There is no roughness, 
no unevenness ; it has nothing prickly in itself, nor is it lacerated by 
anything around it. There gently and slowly it grows and swells and 
is nourished, until when it has been built up into its proper form and 
habit, bursting its husk in the hour of full maturity it escapes from 
its prison, absolutely free from all puncture or roughness of prickles. 
Mark me then. If God so guards the chestnut that in the very midst 
of thorns it is conceived and nourished and shaped without injury 
of thorns, could He not bestow upon that human body which He 
prepared for Himself as a temple to abide in, and out of which in the 
oneness of His Person He was to assume that which would make Him 
petfect man, could He not, I say, so preserve that same body that 
although it were conceived among the thorns of sin, it should itself be 
free from all puncture of thorns? Assuredly He could. If then He 
wished it, He also did it. 


The influence of Eadmer’s treatise must have been very 
considerable. As has been pointed out by Father Slater in the 
Preface to the little edition already more than once referred to, 
Nicholas of St. Alban’s, one of the early champions of our Lady’s 
Immaculate Conception, while replying to some objections of 
Peter de Celles, seems to have derived much of his inspiration 
from Eadmer’s writings. Moreover, as all the first defenders of 
this doctrine were English, it was natural that his famous 
Tractatus should have been in their hands. Probably a more 
diligent examination of the Latin sermons and theological disser- 
tations still existing among the medieval manuscripts of our 
own country would disclose further evidence as to the early and 
general acceptance of the doctrine in England. Let me conclude 
this rather rambling article with a brief account of one such 
manuscript which I have had the opportunity of examining 
and transcribing in the Advocates Library of Edinburgh. It 
is probably a fairly typical specimen of a form of literature 
which was at one time very abundant. 

In the account of Edinburgh manuscripts which was contri- 


1 Eadmer, I.c. pp. 10, II. 
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buted some six or seven years since by Dr. H. Schenk to the 
Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy of Sciences,! reference 
is made to one described as of the twelfth century,? and con- 
taining, along with sermons by the Venerable Bede and other 
Fathers, a homily on the feast of our Lady’s Conception. 

By the kindness of Mr. Clark, the Librarian, and with the 
permission of the Trustees, I was recently enabled to make 
a copy of this discourse. In one respect it proved on inspection 
to be very disappointing, for while the rest of the manuscript is 
written in an uniform hand, unmistakably of the twelfth century, 
this last item is of much later date, and did not originally belong 
to the codex with which it is now bound up. However, the 
probabilities strongly point to its English origin, and it no doubt 
came from the library of Rochester Cathedral, of which the older 
codex certainly formed part. Moreover although the hand- 
writing of this sermon for our Lady’s Conception cannot be older 
than the fourteenth century, internal evidence rather points to 
the conclusion that it is a copy of a twelfth century discourse. 
The treatment of the theme is very similar to that which we 
find in Eadmer and Nicholas of St. Alban’s, while the writer 
seems distinctly to imply that the celebration of the feast was 
not then generally adopted, a statement which could hardly 
have been made in England in the thirteenth century. Thus 
the writer argues: 


They who invoke the law of mankind’s common sinfulness against 
the privilege of the Virgin have assuredly strayed from the truth, not 
apprehending the sublimity of this conception, and therefore they have 
spoken false things. And if you persist in appealing to the common 
law to her dishonour, I tell you that no reason can be found to over- 
throw the feast of her Conception which would not equally avail to 
destroy the regard paid to her Nativity. Just as man is conceived 
according to the flesh, so he is born in the flesh only to die. There 
his misery has its origin, here it is made evident. There he puts 
on the cause of sin, here both sin and punishment, according to 
the words of the Wise Man, “ Man is born to labour,” and the text 
of the Apostle, ‘Not even the child of one day old is without sin.” 
Whatever reason, therefore, may be quoted against the solemnity of 
Mary’s Conception, the same avails against her Nativity, a feast which 
the Church has adopted. For what mysterious reason can be given 
why if her Conception be in fault, her Nativity should be free from 
fault? If she was conceived in sin, in sin also was she born; or again, 


1 Phil-hist. Klasse, vol. cxxxiii. 
3 MS. 18,.2,.4 
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if her sin was remitted in the womb, then it is not the day of her 
Nativity that ought to be solemnized, but the proper day to choose for 
honouring her is the day when she was first set free. 


The writer pleads very skilfully in favour of the Immaculate 
Conception, quoting Ildefonsus (ze, probably Paschasius 
Radbertus), Augustine, and Fulgentius, among the Fathers, and 
repeating many of the arguments which we find in Eadmer. 
It would be interesting to make some considerable extracts, but 
I must content myself with one or two brief sentences. Eadmer 
in his thirteenth chapter suggests the comparison of a king 
building a palace, and asks whether such a king would allow the 
foundation to be insecure or squalid or unworthy of the edifice 
it supported. Similarly the author of the Edinburgh sermort 
writes : 

God nevertheless sanctified a tabernacle for Himself. He sanctified 
it from its foundations, spending His toil upon the building. Other- 
wise, if the foundation had fallen into decay the whole edifice would 
totter that was built thereon. Hearken to me, whoever thou art, who 
through the reed-pipes of thy malice puffest a defiling breath of corrup- 
tion against this foundation, thou who strivest to overturn that house 
supported by seven pillars, thou who with the old serpent hissest, thou 
whose good colour has changed, whose silver has turned into dross. 
Hearken and learn what testimony the noblest of the prophets has 
borne to this foundation: “* Homo natus est in ea et ipse fundavit eam 


altissimus,” &c. 


The writer of this sermon is not lacking in imagination or 
oratorical gifts, but on the other hand he comes back frequently 
to the theological distinctions always insisted on in this matter, 
and notably to the distinction between the active and passive 
conception, which Eadmer had already emphasized. 


Videor mihi videre [says this last], quia si quid originalis peccati in 
propagatione matris dei et domini mei extitit, propagantium et non 
propagatze prolis fuit.! 

The writer of the sermon insists upon the same idea in 
language still more scholastic : 

Porro est conceptio concipientis et est conceptio concept prolis, 
quorum alterum active alterum passive intelligitur. Ut expressius dicam 
est conceptio et est conceptus ; et est conceptio matris et est conceptus 
prolis. In conceptione matris carnis signatur luxuria, in conceptu prolis 
suscepta est hominis materia. 


+ Le. pe 30. 
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And on these lines meeting the difficulty of St. Bernard, that 
an act in which the taint of evil is essentially involved cannot 
be made an object of veneration and a cause of rejoicing, he 
proposes with much rhetorical force sundry comparisons. For 
instance he asks-— 


Which of these two events was the more profitable to mankind, 
which the more worthy of honour—that Peter should be crucified or 
that Mary should be conceived? If Peter had not been crucified the 
world would nevertheless have attained to salvation. . But if the blessed 
Virgin had not been conceived neither Peter would have won his crown, 
nor the world life eternal. None the less the martyrdom of Peter is 
honoured as is fitting ; and will you say that no honour should be paid 
to the Conception of the Mother of God? But neither in the martyr- 
dom of Peter do we honour the brutality of those who crucified him, 
nor in the Conception of Mary do we pay honour to the concupiscence 
of any carnal love.! 


I have said nothing of the great Franciscan, Duns Scotus 
(+ 1308), nor of John Baconthorpe the Carmelite (+ 1346), 
nor of many other Englishmen who took a leading part 
in the theological contest which after many centuries found 
its final outcome in the definition of 1854. Still I have perhaps 
said enough to show that both the celebration of the feast and 
the acceptance of the doctrine cannot be regarded as novelties, 
and in fact that they have played a conspicuous part in the 
history of Catholic theology in this island. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 IT have discovered at the last moment that this sermon is identical with a rare 
discourse of Peter Comestor ({ 1198), printed at Antwerp in 1535 from an English 
manuscript. See Malou, Z’/mmaculée Conception, ii. p.117. It is in some sense a 
satisfaction to find that in assigning it to the twelfth century I was not mistaken. 




















The Gate-God. 


Per me siva.... 


THERE has ever been a fascination about gateways; a fasci- 
nation not without its fear; a fascination most strong, when the 
gate is closed; a fear most instant, when fate, or duty, or curiosity 
beckon to us to pass through it. It was there throughout 
our childhood, that fascination, as we stood holding to the bars 
of some park gateway, peering between them, and wondering 
what: strange people of another race were fenced within that 
firm masonry and twisted iron, or might suddenly look out 
upon us through those high windows, that gave light to rooms 
where never our feet might tread. Our children’s hearts felt 
for Alice, checked at the very frontier of her Wonderland, 
looking wistfully through her tiny door at the longed-for lawns 
and fountains and sunlight that lay beyond, that she could not 
reach. And, growing older, we may have found that of all the 
Tower of London, no detail left so deep an impress on us as 
the heavy Traitors’ Gate, where the river, that told no secrets, 
would lead us up beneath the vault where its ripples were 
reflected, to the inward door and the fate that lay behind it. 
Even in Eden there were gates, and ever since have imagi- 
nation and art, and the history and life of nations concentrated 
around gateways. And so will it ever be, no doubt, till the 
last gates—‘“‘and every gate a pearl,” writes St. John in ecstasy, 
—fold the manifold wanderings of the world’s Israel into an 
“abiding city.” They dominate us, those huge sloping pylons, 
flanking the square-topped gates of Egyptian temples, blazoned 
with the chariot-exploits of the solemn Kings whose granite 
statues guard the high portal, their hands at rest upon their 
knees, their eyes eternally at gaze upon things beyond all 
horizons. How regular and relentless they must have risen 
all around the “ Hundred Gates” of Thebes, whence sallied forth 
the Kings and chariots of whom the blazons were, of whom 
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Homer sang with such evident delight—brave brazen chariots, 
and their swarthy drivers, girt with white linen, gaily collared, 
their metal anklets flashing beneath the brilliant sky. Proud, 
too, of her gates, although they were but seven, was that more 
northern Boeotian Thebes; and poets not of her obedience, 
with little cause to love her, dwelt on those sombre entries of 
black basalt. Still, it is the Oriental gateways that most charm 
us, those tunnels of blackness, between the dazzling white of 
the road and walls outside, and the variegated shadows of the 
street within, with its silks and embroideries, magenta, amber, 
saffron, its beaten brass, and its fretted screens of cedar. At 
such gateways would men meet, and stand, and talk: at such 
a gate sat Absalom, in the glory of his youth, and “stole the 
hearts of the men of Israel” from the aged father who loved 
him. And those lofty gates that ring the Mosque of Omar, 
—arches, thin and overgrown, leading nowhither, themselves 
no viaduct, of which Seneca with his utilitarian views on archi- 
tecture would surely have disapproved—testify at least to the 
instinct that still bids us fling gay arches of foliage and streamers 
across the road by which bride or sovereign shall pass to their 
destination. 


Through the dim mists of the earliest Roman religion, 
advances Janus, the gate-god, a god of actual gateways long 
before philosophy had sublimated him into the God of all begin- 
nings. True, this very feeling, implicit and subconscious, must 
have been there to reveal the need of a gate-god and of a gate- 
worship at all. Still, of that dim spiritual state it is necessarily 
hard to meet with records, and we first find Janus already in the 
second stage of his history. 

Tunc ego, qui fueram globus, et sine imagine moles, 
In faciem redii dignaque membra deo.! 

Here then it is that first we find him, as interesting, perhaps, 
to us and to Ovid as in his later and more metaphysical aspect, 
though the pilgrimage of this, as of every religion, from thought 
to thought materialized, and on to higher and more abstract 
thought again, is ever fascinating to pursue. But Janus was 
potent enough, as the quaint, old-fashioned, yet strangely awful 
gate-god, to charm Ovid out of his d/asé artificiality into a mood 

1 T passed from that first blurred, unshapen clod 


Into fit form and fashion of a god. 
(Ovid, Fast7, I. 111~2.) 
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of genuine sympathy which brings him nearer to simplicity and to 
us, and which lifts him from the ranks of clever versifiers into the 
lines of the poets. “The whole house had a religious importance,” 
writes the author of The Roman Festivals, quoting the tradition 
in Macrobius,”? Reguante Jano omnium domos religione et sanctitate 
Suisse munitas—‘ But the door and the hearth were of special 
importance, as the folk-lore of every people fully attests.” And 
so, although only one Janus—the famous Janus Geminus of the 
Roman Forum—seems to have been especially consecrated to 
the god, yet there was no gateway through which one might 
pass which was not regarded as under the direct protection of 
the Deus Deorum, turning his twin countenance this way and 
that, blessing the ‘ 

Strange to say, Greece had no gate-gods, no exact parallel to 


‘ 


goings out and the comings in” of men. 


Janus, though the fascination of the gate was well witnessed to 
by the cults of her states. Indeed, the mystery of the closed gate 
had been vividly impressed upon her. Even as in a higher 
ordet, veils were hung before the Holy of Holies, only to be 
rent when its mystery had departed, veils behind which the 
chiming bells upon the High Priest’s ephod alone testified, upon 
his yearly entry, that still he lived, patient of God’s presence, 
even thus had the Greeks a whole category of temples and 
shrines where the priest alone might enter, and that, often, but 
once a year. Greek literature, from the /om of Euripides to 
Herodas’ A/imes, have made us familiar with the words that 
warn the profane from the sanctuary: but of all instances the 
most strange and savage, in a worship usually sane and cheerful, 
if austere, is the dreadful Enclosure of the Lyczan Zeus:* on 
that lonely mountain-peak, the frightened country-folk would 
tell you, no thing could cast its shadow: whoso dared to enter, 
would die within the year: whoso assisted at the horrible human 
sacrifice, there latest of all, perhaps, continued in the cult of 
historic Greece, became for a year’s space a wolf in habit and 
seeming ; nay, had he tasted of the blood shed there, a wolf for 
ever must he remain. It is to these closed “ Bluebeard’s doors” 
that the title «Aydodyos or “ warder” owes its chiefest connota- 
tion—a title given first to the priest or priestess of the shrine, 
and thus to the divinity that forbad the baring of the sanctuary. 


1 W. Warde Fowler, Zhe Roman Festivals of the Time of the Republic, 
January 9th. Macmillan and Co. 

= Se..t. & 2 

3 Paus. 8, 38, 6. 
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And to this day, not the least solemn incident in the Greek 
ritual is the drawing of the curtain that hides the officiating 
priest from the worshippers. Reverence, then, brooded over 
gateways, worshipping them, or the God in them, or at least 
building shrines and chapels above them, that at the most vital 
place of the city’s life, God's protection might most be felt. 
And thus at Florence the heavy, brick arches still stand about 
the city, isolated, intact, incongruous, the linking walls destroyed, 
flooded about by the outward-pressing tide of modern building. 
By this reverence, too, are kept alive those ancient gates of 
Rome, so penetrated for us by the emotions of the ages: the 
Colline, with its memories of blood, near the Pretorian Camp, 
where the barracks are to-day; the Capena Porta, with its 
dripping vault, on which Martial dwells so vividly, at the head 
of the Appian Way by which we still leave Rome: a reverence 
which, after all, is for something in the impulse which sends 
revolutionary processions to the Porta Pia, each 2oth of 
September. 

But Janus has grown spiritualized, and it is in the poets that 
he receives his fullest meed of awe. They brooded over that 
strange thing which was at once End and Beginning ; where one 
left so much behind, and ventured on so much that was new, 
unknown, hazardous. Virgil, himself at the passage from old 
to new, for all his forward gaze still dreams of what he is 
leaving, and is anxious to maintain his hold upon both worlds. 
So it is the finality of a gateway that most impresses his tender, 
rather timid soul. ‘‘ Noctes atques dies patet atri ianua Ditis ”— 
the gate of a black hell is ever wide, day and night. So he 
writes, with a thrill that sets him at once among the noblest 
poets. The passing of the threshold, ah, that is easy, and who 
is there who has not lightly done it? But the backward step, 
the return to a lost past Dante, ever close to Virgil, felt 
with tremendous force the responsibility of those who make 
their past irrecoverable. True, he could look across his 


hell-gate.* 
Per me si va nella citta dolente 


Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 


But it was on the loss that his thought chiefly dwelt, as was 
most usually the case with the pre-Christian poets—a loss 
clearly realized of stars and trees, while the future, terrible to 


1 Inferno, canto iil. 
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the imagination, is at least unknown. So his emotion 
culminates in the appalling line: 


Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate. 
All hope surrender ye who enter here. 


As we think thus, we are forced to look back upon our 
whole life as a journey through countless gates, once open, that 
have swung behind us, and through each of which, as through a 
grille, we can see the past we never need have left. Z¢ clausa 
est tanua. Or else, we may come to shrink from the very 
possibility of action, not only lest it may lead to destruction like 
that terrible closed corridor at Platea, which lured the wretched 
Thebans to their fate by the promise it held out that through 
it they might reach their safety, but lest it should lead us nowhere, 

as we may think that the Greeks,—growing wiser, yet fain to 
keep their fancies—must often have refrained from exploring 
those many gorges and nature-gates, which led (so went the 
tale) to the other world. And yet that too had been defeat, a 
sorry falling back sur le dur pavé de la vie; a state only less 
awful than that of those poor souls, whom no hell could heal, 
who none the less strove ever upwards to hell’s gate, “ but the 
mouth roared upon them,” and fiends, all of fire, carried them 
back to torment.’ 


Still, we may safely say that this sense of baffled advance— 
still more, this wistful backward glance, had dominated in pre- 
Christian times. It has been well said that the old world put 
its Utopias, as did Plato, at the unseen origin of things, while we 
moderns, taught best by Christianity and by the enthusiasm 
that responds even to the less grounded forms of evolutionary 
doctrine, look forward to the perfect city yet unbuilt. Religion 
here joins hands with and consecrates the suggestions of 
folk-lore, the history of the forward struggle of nations and 
humanity. It were a step positively retrograde, then, were we 
to listen overmuch to the apostles of “ Degeneration,” of an 
authority the more surprising now that a Rousseau’s Nature- 
State seems so universally discredited. Gateways, then, and 
their fascination are to be explained for us less by the luxury 
of grieving over what is past than by the future which they 
frame; for those same artificial limits, while narrowing the 
actual presentment, occasion far more truly the idea of infinite 


1 Plato, Rep. 614 E. 
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range. Was it not Ruskin who said that the sea should always 
be contemplated through a window, that so our imagination 
might fasten on its infinity? There is something of this feeling 
of the transfiguration of things thus seen, in the window-worship 
to which M. Belloc gives such delightful expression in his Path 
to Rome. “Fie on the ungrateful man that has no window-god 
in his house.” So here again comes Janus: for even a window is 
a transitio pervia to the eye, as a gate may be. That seeming 
death to the expanding scene is no true death. goSepwratov 
6 Oavaros—“ death is of all things most frightful,” says Aristotle, 
with a sudden emotion of which his readers cannot but be 
conscious—répas yap—“ it brings a stop.” This is precisely what 
the gateway does not do: it suggests, it begins, even when we 
do not wholly cross it; it is a negation that is productive; a 
certe necessarium peccatum that brings us to a good seemingly 
impossible without it. For is it not in and through the finite 
that alone we can descry the Infinite? in the light and dark of 
a changing human life that we best behold the Immutable and 
Shadowless? Saint and sage are all too often bound to rank 
themselves among the “many” who cannot bear, as Plato 
laments, to look upon the One, the Thing-in-itself ; they need 
broken lights, narrow vistas; are fain to live in that quaint 
window-house of Statius : 


. . » Omni proprium thalamo mare, transque iacentem 
Nerea diversis servit sua terra fenestris.? 


The Mediterranean looks more fair when seen across a 
grove of mountain olives, not merely because of the contrast 
between the exquisite grey-gold of the leaves and lichens and 
the extraordinary blue of the water, but because the intricate, 
quivering diaper of the tree seems to add notes of immensity 
to the scarcely-moving surface so far below. It was thus that 
the darker tints of fault and folly made St. Gertrude better 
realize the glory of the gold they surrounded; and partly thus, 
perhaps, did St. John feel the “silence” that descended for brief 
space on Heaven’s Sanctus. And thus, surely, do words and 
dogmas make gateways for our thought, giving us glimpses, at 
least, of that Infinite which without them we could hardly see, 


1 Aris. Z. MX. iii. 6. 
2 Each room saw its own sea, and o’er the waves 
Each window found meet ministry of land. 
(Stat. S. ii. 2, 73.) 
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but in whose light we can halt, having travelled through the 
gateway, and, looking back, see the old world with other eyes. 


. : attollens oculos diversa tuentes 
Adspexit toto quicquid in orbe fuit.' 


It is in this sense that the Church has used the symbol: on 
the most sacred associations of the Door, we do not here touch ; 
but if St. Bernard is so fond of calling Mary “ Ezechiel’s Gate,” 
—that closed, walled-up gate of Jerusalem, is it not because 
of the surpassing dignity of the one occasion of its opening? 
while she is “Gate of Heaven” largely because through her, 
as through no other, streams the light of the Heaven beyond—a 
light for which at times we can scarcely see the place through 
which it passes, like Christian looking for his wicket-gate. 
And yet, what was the shadow that despite the light, lay 
so heavy upon Bunyan’s life that it struck black into the 
ending of his great allegory, where he tells how Christian, 
himself at last in Paradise, can but look out to see a soul 
bound hand and foot and carried through the air “to the door 
that I saw in the side of the Hill, and (they) put him in there. 
Then I saw that there was a way to Hell, even from the Gates 
of Heaven, as well as from the City of Destruction.” 2 


For us, at least, the spirit of gates need never lose his 
illuminative power. 


Hec ego cum sumptis agitarem mente libellis 
Lucidior visa est quam fuit ante domus.’ 


JAN DE GEOLLAC. 


1 He, lifting eyes that mastered either path, 
Held in his gaze all that the whole world hath. 
(Ov. Fast. i. 283-4.) 
2 Pilgrim’s Progress, ad fin. 
5 I mused on this, and took my pen to write— 
And lo, the house was flooded with new light. 
(Ov. &. i. 93-4.) 





On Pilgrimage. 


MODERN pilgrimages are apt to be bereft of much that we 
regard as romantic in those of old. The pilgrim of to-day no 
longer sets forth with scallop and staff to foot it over weary 
miles of hill and dale, begging hospitality as he goes. One 
I knew who actually did this, marching stolidly all the way 
from Calais to Rome, dependent upon infrequent alms, and 
sleeping out his first night in the Eternal City on the steps 
of St. Peter’s Church. He was put down as mad. Your 
modern pilgrim drives to the station in a cab, with a Cook’s 
ticket (and hotel coupons) in his pocket, and enough of good 
red English gold to carry him comfortably and without restric- 
tion of diet to his journey’s end and back. But here and 
there, where tourists have not penetrated, nor railways stretched 
their octopus arms, pilgrimages in the ancient style are yet to 
be seen. 

In Latium there is a shrine, beloved of Mary’s children, 
where twice a year, in spring and autumn, a pilgrimage takes 
place which probably is in no way different now from what it 
was half a thousand years ago and more. Thirty miles away 
from Rome the little town of Genazzano clings limpet-wise to 
its rock high up amongst the Sabine Hills, seeming, as at 
a sharp bend in the road we first catch sight of its towers and 
roofs, like some fairy city suddenly sprung from earth, or even 
like the New Jerusalem just come down from Heaven. But 
not thus did we sce it on the occasion of which I write; for it 
was night, the eve of the festival of the Madonna of Good 
Counsel, whose miraculous image, familiar to Catholics, is 
enshrined within the Augustinian church of Genazzano. 
A prosaic train had brought us as far as Valmontone, and, with 
the modern spirit, we had no design of tramping the eight 
or nine miles that still separated us from our goal. An 
omnibus, less prosaic than the train, was waiting at the station, 
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but proved most ludicrously inadequate to the demands made 
upon it. It was already full to overflowing by the time I and 
my fellow-pilgrim could extricate ourselves from the crowds 
that surged about the platform and covered the road outside. 
Moreover, a large case marked “dynamite” formed part of the 
cargo, and we fought shy of sitting for two hours in a jolting 
vehicle alongside that quantity of potential sudden death. It 
seemed to be a case of walking after all, when a friendly 
Carabiniere, seeing our plight, offered us a seat—“If the 
Signors don’t mind a squeeze”—in a rickety pony-cart that 
he had chartered for his own conveyance. So then, we two, 
and the Carbineer, and our driver, wedged ourselves into a 
ramshackle contrivance certainly not made for more than two, 
and fared forth. The jolting ride over a very dreary road, 
between walking groups of pilgrims, entailed enough discomfort 
to give us a satisfied feeling that this was the real thing— 
superior even in point of mortification to bare feet or two 
shoesful of hard peas. Our pony walked leisurely most of the 
way, except down the hills, which he took at breakneck pace, 
supremely regardless of any one’s feelings but his own. At the 
end of a reckless rush we turned a risky corner, and Genazzano 
lay before us. High above the glimmering lights of the town, 
up among the stars, hovered a brilliant constellation of coloured 
fires, dependant from a captive balloon. This was attended by 
a hissing, meteor-like stream of satellite rockets; while from 
the town beneath resounded the terrific reports cf the bombs, 
without which no religious festival in Italy would be complete. 
Once through the gloomy portals of the medieval gateway 
which guards the entrance to the town, we found ourselves in a 
veritable noon-day blaze of light. Every house was illuminated, 
and every door stood hospitably open, pouring its stream of 
radiance across our path. Here we parted from our military 
escort, who kindly allowed us to pay his fare, and here we 
dismissed our driver and his erratic steed. 

Supper was now an imperative need which even the strange 
excitement of our surroundings could not dismiss from our 
carnal thoughts; so for supper we inquired. “Have the 
goodness to direct us to an inn,” we asked of a passing pilgrim. 
“Signor, there is but one,” was the reply; “it is at the top 
of the town, near the church of the Augustinians of the Madonna 
of Good Counsel: I myself go that way ; do me the honour to 
let me show you.” “Shall we obtain beds?” “ Senza dubbio, 
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Signori,; the pilgrims sleep in the streets.” And so it was. 
Not a single bed had been taken yet in the one hostelry of the 
place ; while every street and square was filled the whole night 
long with huddled groups of peasantry, snoring or praying or 
singing, according as mirth or piety or weariness dictated. It 
was a marvellous scene that we looked upon in this unspoilt 
bit of Italy; so near to the new Rome, with its fine shops and 
Parisian boulevards, its modern ideals, its population of the Revo- 
lution, its place-hunting parliament-men and shallow materialistic 
youth. So near to all this, which has thrown quite into the 
background the life of old Rome, now lurking out of sight, 
and to be looked for by those who wish to see it; and yet so 
far away in its thoughts and aspirations. But to come back 
to our inn. The question of beds being settled first, on the 
principle of providing for the future, we were free to turn our 
attention to the more immediate problem of eating and drinking. 
“No, Signori,” said the hostess, “ you cannot eat here: the Sa/a 
da pranzo is on the other side of the street, down the steps.” 
To the other side of the street, accordingly, we made our 
hungry way, stumbled down the aforesaid steps, and peered 
into a smoky den, full of peasants and dimly lighted by those 
picturesque olive-oil lamps which they sell to strangers on 
Wednesdays in the Campo di Fiori in Rome. Smoke and 
noise, and an ineffable smell were pouring forth together. One 
glance was enough. It was undeniably a scene for the painter’s 
brush; but it was decidedly not a place in which to eat. Back 
into the street then, with anxious inquiries for a decent 
restaurant. 

But alas, oz c’é—‘“ there isn’t one”—nowhere to eat a meal 
in peace and comfort! Perhaps our landlady might be prevailed 
upon ; so to the inn we hied once more, and begged a corner 
in which to make a modest repast. Yes, there was a room 
in which we might eat; it was a bed-room, but perhaps the 
Signori would not mind under the circumstances. The Signori 
were only too glad of the chance. But then a sudden dis- 
quieting thought struck us like a bolt from the blue. We had 
forgotten that it was Friday, a day on which, as good Catholics, 
we could touch no meat. The resources of a small Italian 
inland town in the way of fish were only too well known to us. 
Sardines in oil, and the ubiquitous tunny [much miscalled the 
“ Beefsteak of the Mediterranean”], would certainly be all we 
should get, unless things would run to an omelet. But luckily 
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the Santo Padre, mindful of this difficulty, had provided a 
general dispensation for this auspicious Friday, and we might, 
with a clean conscience, partake of the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
So we fed at last, and drank the pure white wine of Olevano, 
undisturbed by the fact that our landlord went to bed the while 
in a partitioned-off corner of the room, wishing us a cheery 
good-night and duon appetito on his way. 

Next day we rose at four and went to church. Our sleep 
had been a minus quantity, for, all night long, hymns and chants 
rose heavenwards from the groups in the streets. Ever and 
anon the distant singing of incoming pilgrims could be discerned 
as they marched through the night from far-off villages among 
the hills ; two and two, the women first, the men following, the 
parish priest marshalling them, and the banner of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel at the head. Most frequently of all we heard 
that dear Italian hymn, Evviva Maria! Maria Evviva, which 
resounds from end to end of the Land of the Madonna. 

The little church—little as churches go in Italy—was already 
full when we arrived ; full, it seemed, as it would hold. Yet ever 
more and more pilgrims crowded in, till movement became a 
sheer impossibility. Fortunately, we had early been able to 
work our way to the shrine, where the sweet Oriental features 
of the Genazzano Madonna, holding her Child in her arms, 
smiled down upon the throng. Round about, as in Palestine 
of old, the halt and the maimed, the sick and the blind were 
gathered, brought here by strong and vivid faith which—account 
for it how we will—not seldom meets with the desired reward. 
Shall we call it superstition? No indeed, for any one who knows 
the Italian Catholic knows that his beloved Mother is to him 
what she is only because her Child is something infinitely 
greater. From dawn till noon the church is full; from dawn 
till noon it resounds with prayers and litanies and hymns; with 
sudden great shouts of Vzva’s to the good Madonna. There is 
nothing stereotyped about it. The fixed liturgy of the Mass is 
carried out, indeed, at every altar all the time ; but, for the rest, 
the people have it their own way, and do their devoir in their 
own spontaneous style. Those who depart on their way, singing 
as when they came, are replaced by others from more distant 
territories. Two purpled princes of the Church, the Cardinals 
Vincenzo and Serafino Vannutelli, who are natives of the place, 
invariably assist at the day’s functions. 

By noon all is over in the church, but the lively fair which is 
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held in the streets outside goes on till evening ; and pilgrims are 
seen wending their way homewards laden with provisions and 
household utensils, or with memorials of their pious journey in 
the shape of strings of rosary-beads and wonderful prints of 
their favourite Madonna. The municipal band cheers the dusk 
of evening with stirring strains; the darkness falls quickly in 
this southern clime, and night finds the little town quiet once 
more under the stars, as every night will find it till the next 
pilgrimage comes round with its fireworks and balloons and 
bombs, its princes of the Church and laughing’ peasants, and a 
few astonished strangers from the modern, outside, twentieth- 


century world. 
H. G. HUGHES. 





The White Sisters and the Sleeping-Sickuness. 


No people is possessed of less colonizing enterprise than the 
French, and yet no Catholic country sends out so great a 
number of foreign missionaries as France. With an intrepidity 
which, remembering their strong home-loving affections, one 
can only attribute to the intensity of their religious zeal, men 
and women forsake their native land to spread themselves over 
the non-Christian world. The same spirit which, more than three 
hundred years ago, braved the horrors of the Atlantic passage 
in order to bear the Gospel up the St. Lawrence to the wild 
Indian tribes of the great Lakes, to-day inspires them to 
penetrate into the interior of China and Burma, to labour 
among the Arabs of the Sahara desert and the negroes of the 
Zambesi. It was Cardinal Lavigerie, that robust type of 
militant churchman, whom Englishmen had once the privilege 
of hearing plead, with Cardinal Manning beside him, on a 
London platform, the cause of the African slave, who first 
excited in his countrymen a sense of their spiritual obligations 


and Algeria. It was the dream of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Algiers, with that union of faith and patriotism that is very 
characteristically French, that his Order of White Fathers 
should carry the love of Christ and the love of France through- 
out the length and breadth of Northern Africa. To-day his 
missionaries have penetrated yet farther afield: to the Soudan, 
to Uganda, up the Congo river, inland from Zanzibar to Lake 
Tanganyika, and by the Shiré Falls to Lake Nyassa. And 
where the White Fathers have led the way, the White Sisters 
invariably follow. 

No one has realized more vividly than did Cardinal 
Lavigerie the need for women’s co-operation in the missionary 
field. Without their aid how could the truths of religion be 
brought to the knowledge of the closely-guarded women of the 
Mahommedan villages, or even to the savage and ignorant 
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negro women of the interior? Till schools could be established 
and the confidence of the children won, till some elementary 
notions of hygiene could be inculcated, till the Christian ideal 
could be introduced in some measure at least within the home 
sphere of the people, true conversions were scarcely to be hoped 
for. And nothing of all this could be effected by men alone. 
Often women are welcomed where men would be repulsed ; 
often they can break down barriers of prejudice that until their 
advent appeared insuperable. So true has this been of the 
French African missions, that Cardinal Lavigerie did not 
hesitate to state in a letter, written in 1886 and intended for 
publication, that, although it would always remain necessary for 
the White Fathers to sow the first seed, the influence of the nuns 
had proved more potent than that of the priests themselves. 

It is to the terrible famine that ravaged Algeria in 1868 that 
Africa owes the foundation of the now flourishing Congregation 
of Notre Dame d’Afrique, known familiarly from the colour of 
their habits as the White Sisters. Cardinal Lavigerie, at that 
time only recently appointed to the archiepiscopal see of 
Algiers, found himself with so many orphaned Arab children 
on his hands, that he appealed to French charity and established 
a little band of pious Breton girls on the outskirts of Algiers 
whom he trained in the religious life, and instructed in the 
special duties of their missionary vocation. The conditions of 
life for the little community in its first years seem to have been 
appallingly hard, the Sisters themselves clearing and ploughing 
the land allotted to them, and cultivating their vineyard, in 
order not only to provide for their own urgent needs, but by the 
force of example to stimulate the Arab children under their 
care to active and profitable labour. Slowly but steadily the 
work grew, and fresh vocations made possible fresh enterprises. 
The original orphanages paved the way towards the foundation 
of Christian villages, and these led in their turn to day-schools 
and work-rooms, and lastly hospitals which at the present time 
constitute perhaps the most important branch of the Sisters’ 
work. To-day some three hundred nuns are engaged in 
various forms of evangelistic labour in thirty convents scattered 
over Northern and Equatorial Africa, and these convents are 
fed by houses in Canada, Belgium, and France, whence, after 
six months’ probation, the postulants are transferred for their 
novitiate to the great mother-house of St. Charles at Birman- 
dreis, near the town of Algiers. 
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If the apostolate of the White Sisters had been carried on 
exclusively within, or on the borders of, French territory, it 
might be asked why their work should be brought in any special 
way before the English public. But such is not the case. There 
are two vicariates within the sphere of British influence in 
which only French Catholic missionaries are at work, the one 
covering a portion of Uganda, the other the whole of the vast 
Nyassa Protectorate stretching northwards from the Zambesi to 
the shores of the Lake. In each of these the Sisters of Notre 
Dame d’Afrique share in the labours of the White Fathers. In 
the Nyassa vicariate they possess as yet but one convent giving 
shelter to four intrepid Sisters, at Kilubula, a place that can 
only be reached by a fortnight’s march westward from the 
shores of Lake Nyassa, but it is hoped to make a second 
foundation very shortly at Kayambi. In Uganda the position 
is somewhat more complicated. The country, it will be remem- 
bered, was, in the first instance, evangelized by the White 
Fathers, but owing to obvious difficulties that arose from the 
fact that all the Catholic missionaries were French and all the 
Protestant English, a friendly agreement was arrived at, with 
the sanction of Rome, by which an English vicariate was erected 
within the sphere of British influence. This was put in 1895 
under the exclusive care of Bishop Hanlon and the St. Joseph’s 
Missionary Society, the French Fathers restricting themselves, 
as far as Uganda was concerned, within the jurisdiction of 
Mer. Streicher, Vicar Apostolic of Northern Nyanza. But the 
two vicariates lie side by side, working each in their own sphere 
among the Baganda, so that, as it happens, the French nuns 
who manage the native hospital at Rubaga, on the outskirts of 
Mengo, are within walking distance of their English Franciscan 
Sisters at Nsambya Hill. The second house of the White 
Sisters is three days’ march distant at Villa Marya in the Buddu 
district. 

In some respects these French foundations on English 
territory are placed at a disadvantage. In Algeria and Tunis 
the Sisters’ work is well-known to and appreciated by their 
fellow-countrymen, and many of their native hospitals have 
been opened not only under the patronage, but with the 
direct pecuniary aid of the Governor-General of Algeria. In 
East Africa, however, whether in Uganda or in the vast semi- 
explored Nyassa Protectorate, they are, if not precisely on 
English ground, at least within the sphere of British influence, 
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and their usual sources of aid do not flow outside French 
territory. On the other hand, subsidies from the English 
authorities are not to be looked for, and the Sisters themselves 
have but few friends in England on whom they can draw for 
charitable aid. Although in principle Christian charity should 
know nothing of geographical limitations, yet in practice it is 
inevitable that each country should contribute by preference 
to missions working within its own territories. It is for this 
reason that the White Sisters are anxious to make their work 
better known to the English people. 

At the present time it has a special claim on our support 
and sympathy, for the Sisters have had, in their native hospitals, 
probably more personal experience of the dread illness, always 
fatal in its results, known as the sleeping sickness, than any 
other Europeans save the Italian and English doctors who have 
gone out to study the disease. It is proving at the present time 
a veritable scourge to vast districts of Equatorial Africa, and 
one of the most melancholy circumstances connected with it 
is that in Uganda at least it is of quite recent importation, 
the earliest cases noted by Europeans dating back only some 
four or five years. Of its origin, its causes and its treatment, men 
of science know as yet exceedingly little. At first it was 
assumed by doctors to be identical with the Indian malady 
of Beri-Beri, but this opinion was disproved by the discovery in 
Ig01 of the sleeping-sickness trypanosoma by Dr. Castellani. 
The natives themselves at first attributed the disease to the 
eating of a particular lake fish, the epidemic having spread 
most rapidly among the lake tribes with whom fish is 
naturally an important article of diet. It is now, however, 
generally accepted as being due to the sting of a species of 
tsetse-fly that has previously been in contact with an infected 
person. Whether or not the illness is actually contagious is 
another debateable point. The natives, with no lack of apparent 
cause, are convinced that it is, and hence their terror of an infected 
person and the harsh treatment usually meted out to such, but 
the prevalence of the contaminating fly in any district might 
of course fully account for a rapid spreading of the illness. 
Among the effects of the sleeping-sickness, swollen glands, 
severe headaches, giddiness and loss of memory have all been 
noticed in different patients, but none of them are invariable 
symptoms, and indeed the one absolute and unmistakable test 
is the symptom that gives its name to the malady: an ever- 
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increasing somnolence from which in the end there is no awaken- 
ing. The horror of the disease lies in the absolute certainty of 
a fatal termination: the man with sleeping-sickness upon him 
is doomed beyond recall. Arsenic, phenic acid, and nux vomica 
have all been experimented with as likely remedies, but without 
any very noteworthy results—at best they have but delayed 
the progress of the disease. Happily, as we write, there comes 
news from Paris of a promising discovery made by Dr. Laveran, 
of the Pasteur Institute, who has been labouring long to find the 
clue to the enigma, and who now claims to have experimented 
with great success on monkeys, rats, and guinea-pigs, first inocu- 
lating them with the sleeping-sickness microbe and then curing 
them of the disease. Whether his discovery will stand the test 
of practical demonstration on the natives of Equatorial Africa 
remains of course to be seen. 

Meanwhile, reports show that the ravages of the disease 
throughout Uganda and the islands of Lake Nyanza continue 
unabated. In one island alone 7,000 natives having perished, 
the rest of the natives fled terror-stricken, and the once fertile 
island with flourishing bananaries is now deserted. In all 
70,000 people are said to have died in Uganda up to the close 
of 1903. This is how one of the White Sisters from the 
hospital at Rubaga describes the state of affairs previous to her 
departure from the country last year. 


The number of the victims increased rapidly, producing such a 
panic among the blacks that they mercilessly expelled from their huts 
all who were attacked. The wretched exiles had no alternatives but 
to perish of hunger by the roadside, or to be devoured by the wild 
beasts that lurk in the forest growth. A few would succeed in hiding 
themselves during the day and at nightfall would venture forth to beg 
food at some hospitable door, and occasionally Christian natives would 
build for their relations a little hut in some lonely spot, and send them 
from time to time a supply of bananas, but such cases were rare. In 
districts where the epidemic was at its worst, those who had escaped 
infection simply fled the country, leaving it to the sick and the dying, 
for against the sleeping-sickness nothing avails: whoever is attacked 
by it is, to all intents and purposes, a dead man, and the certainty of 
his fate constitutes the most terrible feature in his sufferings. There 
are no consolations possible for him save those of religion. It is 
therefore not surprising that many heathens, especially in the province 
of Usoga, where Christianity has made but little progress, realizing 
their miserable fate should have anticipated it either by hanging 
themselves or by burning themselves to death in their huts. 
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The Sister goes on to describe how patients were brought to 
her at Rubaga, by kind-hearted natives, picked up on the 
roadside in the last stages of hunger and destitution, and how, 
owing to the horror of infection, she had to have little huts built 
for them in remote corners of the hospital compound. No one 
would wait on them but the Sisters, no one would perform for 
them the last services after death, and it was with difficulty that 
the natives could be induced even to dig a grave, to which the 
Sisters themselves were compelled to carry the corpse wrapped 
in its /ubugo of bark cloth, Some who were received were 
mere children, either brought by panic-stricken parents, or who 
presented themselves of their own accord at the convent door 
in all confidence, begging for admission, and the accounts of 
these gentle, grateful little negro children, so amenable to 
kindness and to Christian teaching falling day by day into 
deeper and more prolonged slumber, are full of pathos. Indeed 
the one consoling feature of the work has been that all the 
patients with the single exception of a young Mahommedan 
embraced Christianity and received Baptism before death. The 
process of instruction cannot have been easy. The same Sister, 
previously quoted, writes : 


As soon as I began to talk to them of our holy religion, I made the 
observation, which later experience has only confirmed, that the 
memory of those attacked by the sleeping-sickness is affected far more 
quickly than their intelligence. They become incapable of retaining 
the simplest sentence even for a few hours. In the evening they had 
forgotten what I had taught them in the morning: the next day they 
had no recollection of the lesson of the day before, although at the time 
they had fully grasped its meaning. Needless to say that I only 
attempted to teach them a few fundamental truths as shortly as possible. 








After describing various phases of the malady, she 
continues : 


But it would be a mistake to suppose that their slumber is con- 
tinuous, especially in the first months. The Christians were still able 
to attend to their devotions, and would recite the Rosary every day. 
From time to time they would get up, walk about, pay calls on each 
other and study each other closely ; they were punctual to meals and 
never failed to wash their hands before eating. Some of them would 
even succeed in making a fire by traversing the space that separated 
their huts from the main road, begging matches or flints from passers- 
by, and by these means they not infrequently set fire to their own 
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dwellings. During the later periods, however, they all give way more 
and more continuously to the overwhelming desire for sleep, and many 
would find means to entangle their head and limbs between the 
branches of their hut in such a way that it was most difficult to extricate 
them. This was probably a survival of the savage instinct to hide 
before death in some dark place. 


We have purposely omitted the descriptions of the more 
painful aspects of the disease which not infrequently develops 
into acute mania, but enough has surely been said to show how 
creat is the need for more adequate medical treatment in these 
remote regions. It is pitiful to think of the Baganda, a people 
that has shown itself singularly apt at learning and touchingly 
eager to absorb Christian teaching, dying by thousands from 
disease and starvation, with no one to come to their aid whether 
spiritual or material. It is only in two of the Uganda stations 
belonging to the White Fathers that the Sisters have hospitals ; 
in all the other stations it is the missionaries themselves who 
have to give to the sufferers what aid they can, and this usually 
resolves itself into occasional gifts of food. Something too can 
be done by instilling into the native Christians the duty of 
tending their sick and at least of burying their dead. But in 
the case of non-Christian villages and districts far removed from 
the mission stations, the priests are utterly helpless. 

If, as one hopes, the eager researches now being carried on 
both at the Pasteur Institute and elsewhere into the causes of and 
the remedy for the sleeping-sickness are crowned with success, the 
very first requisite will be hospitals in Equatorial Africa where 
the treatment of the sick can be effectually carried out. And 
to undertake the nursing of such hospitals no one would appear 
to be more fit than the White Sisters, who have already acquired 
much useful experience, and have given proof of the most self- 
sacrificing spirit. They themselves are pledged to the erection 
of a hospital in Uganda which shall be wholly reserved for 
the treatment of the sleeping-sickness, but the realization of 
their scheme is dependent on the amount of public support they 
receive. To place a hospital, even of moderate size, on anything 
approaching to a satisfactory medical footing, is necessarily an 
expensive undertaking. There is not only the erection of a build- 
ing and the maintenance of patients and nurses to consider, but 
the salaries of skilled medical officers, the training of a corps of 
native helpers both male and female, and the necessity of obtain- 
ing everything in the way of medical and surgical appliances at 
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heavy expense from Europe. Once established, in a good 
locality, with a suitable central building, the hospital would be 
capable of almost infinite expansion, by the simple expedient 
of surrounding it as required with little native huts where 
patients in the advanced stages of the disease would be housed. 
This method commends itself both to the natives, many of 
whom would resent the publicity of a iarge ward organized on 
European principles, and to the medical authorities who can 
order the destruction of these cheaply-built shelters whenever 
sanitary considerations render such a course desirable. 

We have written so far only of the material and practical 
side of the Sisters’ work, the side which, to the world at large, 
may appear the most immediately important, but there is also 
the religious side, which readers of THE MONTH would 
certainly not wish to overlook. Uganda is in many respects a 
happy hunting-ground for Christian missionaries. The country 
is at peace; the English authorities maintain a friendly if 
impartial attitude towards all comers, and the native chiefs rarely 
show themselves ill-disposed. English and French, Catholics and 
Protestants, are all agreed in testifying to the intelligence, 
gentleness, and adaptability of the Baganda, and to their real 
eagerness to imbibe a knowledge of the Faith. That they have 
many faults—love of idleness, incapacity for prolonged exertion, 
and primitive notions concerning the rights of property, are 
perhaps the most characteristic—goes without saying, but none 
the less they form the aristocracy of the negro race in Central 
Africa, and possess a sweetness of disposition which endears 
them to all who labour among them. Many are the stories told 
to illustrate their gratitude for kindness and their appreciation 
of all that is done on their behalf. But perhaps the most 
remarkable testimony to their high qualities is to be found in 
the fact that already the Sisters can make expeditions in perfect 
security to remote villages in order to teach catechism classes 
and instruct women and children for Baptism. With perhaps a 
couple of donkeys to help them over the road, accompanied by 
a few devoted native women whose one desire is to serve the 
Babikira, and escorted by one or two trusted native Christians, 
they pass, not only unharmed and unmolested, but welcomed 
with rapture, and received on all sides with tokens of the highest 
honour. So great is the reverence of the Baganda for their 
Christian teachers that the Sisters are as safe among them as on 
an English high-road. Another feature of Catholic work in 
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Uganda which is full of promise for the future is the training of 
native girls and women as s@wurs catéchistes, which has already 
produced striking results. These women are destined not only 
to help the Sisters in the care of the sick and the teaching of 
the children, but also, when fully trained and tested, to be sent 
out two and two to distant villages, whence they dispatch 
fortnightly reports of their progress to the White Sisters, and 
pay visits at stated intervals to the mother-house at Rubaga, 
in order that their religious spirit may be maintained and 
strengthened. There is no present intention of founding a 
community of negro nuns, but the novices follow a simple rule 
suitable to women living in community, and receive of course a 
thorough religious training. Many are the aspirants who offer 
themselves eagerly for admission, and very touching is the zeal of 
the neophytes in the fulfilment of their duties, so that there can 
be little doubt the work is capable of almost infinite expansion. 
When one remembers both the climatic and _ linguistic 
difficulties with which all European missionaries have to 
contend, it becomes obvious that their numbers can never be 
equal to the task that lies before them, and that the evangeliza- 
tion of vast tracts of Central Africa must await the advent of 
the native missionary. What the Sisters are doing for the 
women, the White Fathers are already attempting with the 
men, and “ Little Seminaries” have been opened both at Villa 
Marya and at Kisubi for the training of native catechists. This, 
no doubt, is a first step towards the establishment of a native 
priesthood. 

It has been proved in the past that care of the sick is, of all 
human methods, the most sure to win the affection of heathen 
people and dispose their hearts to the reception of Christian 
truth. In the case of the countless victims of the sleeping- 
sickness the material need is very great, and the spiritual results 
very remarkable. All who are anxious to help in this good 
work should forward their subscriptions to Lady Amabel Kerr, 
58, Cromwell Road, London, S.W.; or, Sceur M. Restitute, 
S. Charles, par Birmandries, Algiers. 

VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 
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I said, ‘‘ Let me walk in the fields; ” 
He said, “‘ Nay, walk in the town;”’ 
I said, ‘‘ There are no flowers there,” 
He said, “‘ No flowers but a crown!” 
I said, “ But the skies are black, 
There is nothing but noise and din;”’ 
But He wept as He sent me back, 
‘‘ There is more,” He said, “there is sin! ” 


I said, ‘* But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun;” 
He answered, “ Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone!” 
I said, ‘I shall miss the light, 
And friends will miss me they say; ”’ 
He answered, ‘“‘ Choose to-night, 
If I am to miss you, or they! ” 


I pleaded for time to be given, 
He said, “Is it hard to decide ? 
It will not seem hard in Heaven 
To have followed the steps of your guide! ” 


Ir the Cathedral of Westminster will be for ever associated 
with the name of Cardinal Vaughan, the Catholic Settlements 
of the East End of London are no less the outcome of the zeal 
and charity of his Eminence. His thirst for souls was insatiable; 
to win them, to keep them, to save them for God and the 
Church, he thought, and planned, and worked, inspiring others 
with his fire and enthusiasm to carry out the burning desires 
of his great mind and heart. He tells us himself, that once 
when making the visitation of the church and mission at Mile 
End Road he felt heart-sick. The impression of sadness 
followed him, he could not shake off the gloom, the want, the 
pinching poverty of all he had seen. It was indeed a hopeless 
outlook enough to discourage the heart of the bravest priest ; 
wide dreary pavements, large dirty shop-fronts surmounted with 
ominous Jewish names, gin-palaces abundant and attractive, the 
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flare of gas and a general air of degrading poverty. The district 
seemed abandoned by all except the priests who were living 
in the midst of the people and doing the best they could. For 
them it was indeed: fighting against fearful odds. The Cardinal 
saw it all, and wondered how he could lift the gloom and put 
new life and heart into this forlorn mission. It was a moment 
of inspiration, a happy and glorious augury for the abandoned 
Catholic poor of the East End of London. The idea of the 
settlements began seething in the mind of his Eminence, and 
then came the test of its doubtful and difficult realization! On 
a memorable day the Catholic ladies of London were asked to 
meet him, and there and then he unfolded his plans for the 
saving of the abandoned poor of his great archdiocese. He 
spoke of the new way in which his hearers were to understand 
concerning the poor and the needy. “They were to leave 
comfort, pleasure, position at home, and such a life as was 
theirs, to come and live in the midst, and to understand the 
position and the wants of the needy and the poor, taking on 
themselves their burdens and by every means in their power 
to find a way to bring light and heart and courage into those 
who were sitting in sorrow and sadness.” Never did a noble 
appeal receive a more noble response. Among the first to 
come forward was Lady Margaret Howard, who placed herself 
at the disposal of the Cardinal. And the dreary sordid scene 
he had witnessed at Mile End rose before him, and unhesi- 
tatingly he offered her that most unpromising portion of his 
diocese. Knowing her as he did, little did even the Cardinal 
foresee all that was to be accomplished through that brilliant, 
generous, saintly soul. 

Lady Margaret Howard was one of those ardent natures 
who never do things by halves. She was indeed a noble woman 
in its truest and best sense. Utterly free from all pettiness 
herself, she could never see it in others. Possessing as she did 
the strength and largeness of aim which belonged to a man 
with the gentleness and tenderness of a woman, her influence 
over others was great, especially with children, whose religious 
instruction was her particular pleasure. With much that was 
serious and deep in her nature, her joyous happy spirits were 
one of the most attractive traits in her charming character ; 
her keen sense of humour was delightful. Much as she enjoyed 
the conversation of great statesmen and philosophers, her 
delight in the theatre, or in the more amusing aspects of social 
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life, was equally keen. She threw herself with the utmost zest 
into the enjoyment of each in turn, and she was often the life 
and soul of a country house party. Her strength and sweetness, 
her deep joyous religious spirit, but above all her simple 
wonderful humility made her an ideal instrument for the work 
at Mile End. 

Intensely interested in the project herself, she inspired Lady 
Clare Fielding with her ardour and enthusiasm. The friends so 
much alike in their spiritual aims were drawn all the more 
closely together through this Utopian plan for bringing the East 
and West End together. Lady Clare always reminded one of a 
flower. In looking at her one instinctively thought of goodness 
and purity as a natural thing. Her brightness, cleverness, and 
prettiness were irresistible. . She enjoyed to the full the pleasant 
things of this life, but her thoughts seemed fixed on eternal 
principles. She was ever watching for an opportunity of doing 
God’s work. It was said of her, more than once during the 
London season, that it had been often noticed the moment 
she joined a group the trend of the conversation instinctively 
took a higher and purer tone. The project for Mile End 
appealed to her strongly. She had much spirit of organiza- 
tion, discretion, and good judgment, with a great love for the 
sick poor, all of which found a fine outlet in the settlement 
work. 

To secure a house for the intended settlement was no easy 
matter. A most desirable building, standing back from the 
busy Mile End thoroughfare, was eagerly desired by Lady 
Margaret, with her practical ideas for future operations. It 
was large and handsome, with ample accommodation for all 
the meetings, of mothers, fathers, young girls, catechism classes, 
sodalities, everything. It belonged to Lord Tredegar, and was 
once a charming old country-house when Mile End was in the 
midst of fields and hedgerows. The efforts to obtain it were 
alas! futile, and a small house near by in Tredegar Square was 
rented until better days should dawn. In consulting Father 
Philip Gordon, of the Oratory, as to future workers, Lady 
Margaret received the unexpected tidings that he had thought 
of that, and knew of two ladies who would be with her heart 
and soul in any work for the poor. They were converts whom 
he had received into the Church. One—Miss Lowe—had spent 
the greater part of her life working among the poor, and had 
a thorough knowledge of the class of people with whom Lady 
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Margaret would have to deal at Mile End. From her girlhood 
Miss Lowe had had a strong attraction for the very poor, and as 
she grew older received permission to spend some months each 
year with the Anglican Sisters at Kilburn. Her family affections 
were deep, and it was not without a struggle that she finally 
determined to devote her life to the service of God in the person 
of His poor. She joined the community at Kilburn, known as 
the “Sisters of the Church,” and for ten years she worked at 
one or other of their many branches with great success and 
happiness. About this time her faith in the Anglican Church 
seemed to waver. It was atrial almost beyond her strength ; 
she loved her Faith, the Sisterhood, and all its interests, and 
in renouncing these she was relinquishing the work of her life. 
But there was no hesitating! If the truth was elsewhere she 
must find and follow it. She was received into the Catholic 
Church by Father Philip Gordon, of the Oratory. A young 
friend who had worked with her at Kilburn followed her into 
the Church, and both now offered their services for the Mile 
End Settlement. 

Happy days followed this first meeting of Lady Margaret 
and her future workers. She was full of plans and projects ; 
always hopeful, always practical, and always gay. She loved 
to come at the close of a tiresome day to tell of the success or 
delay of preparations; and sitting in the firelight, her clever 
face would be all aglow with enthusiasm and exultation. When 
it came to a decision as to the intended name of the new house, 
Miss Lowe suggested “St. Philip’s,” but Lady Margaret 
hesitated. Most of the workers being, as she facetiously said, 
“ Oratorians,” she thought they ought to call it “St. Philip's 
House,” only, she added, roguishly: “I know St. Philip, he will 
be so anxious for our souls that he will send us nothing but 
trials.” However, so ardent were the small band at that 
moment, that trials seemed their right and just reward, so 
“St. Philip's House” it remained. 

At last the great day arrived; numerous West End friends 
were invited for the inauguration, and all came full of good 
wishes and happiness. As Miss Lowe arrived she was deeply 
touched to find Lady Margaret and her sister hard at work 
preparing the house for occupation. Lady Clare Fielding next 
appeared, running in with a child’s delight, and clasping in her 
arms a statue of the Sacred Heart, which is still treasured at 
St. Philip’s. It was a joyous beginning. The reception lasted 
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some hours, and then one by one the guests melted away, the 
door was closed for the night, and the four stood and anxiously 
looked round and — and — well — felt ominously lonely and 
desolate. Sufficient beds had not arrived, so one lady would 
have to spend her first night onthe floor. The quartette looked 
solemn, when Lady Margaret cried out in her merry way: 
“Come, let us take the first tram, and all run home!” Her old 
unfailing humour broke the spell, and the night ended merrily 
and peacefully. 

The work had begun! Next morning the four set out to 
visit the district, and returned hours after with their various 
and thrilling experiences. For Miss Lowe it was but the old 
life and work she had known and loved so well, but to Lady 
Margaret and Lady Clare it was indeed an ordeal. At the last 
moment they clung together, too shy and too timid to brave 
the encounters alone. 

That any one would wish to see them, be proud to 
welcome them, never entered their minds. They felt intruders 
forcing their way into another’s castle, and long they lingered 
outside the tenements before a final dash to cross the doorstep. 
The friends were received everywhere with a respectful welcome 
as they gathered courage to pursue their investigations from 
house to house. They returned glowing with accounts, but 
quite jealous of the fourth worker’s good fortune, who had 
strayed into the very poorest quarter, and was so touched with 
compassion that she left some stray coppers behind her, thus 
breaking one of the strictest rules, for which she was kindly but 
promptly reproved by Lady Margaret. 

From this day forward the daily district visits have been 
among the most important duties of the workers. One of the 
first projects of the settlement was the welfare of the young 
girls—to save them from the dangers of the street. After a 
hard day’s work in shop or factory, with little to amuse them in 
their dreary homes, the inevitable result was to seek pleasure 
elsewhere. To gather them together for amusement and 
instruction from eight till ten o’clock at night was a happy 
thought, and the schools were offered by Father Keating, the 
parish priest, for that purpose. A general Mission throughout 
London had been ordered by Cardinal Vaughan, and as the people 
left the church at Mile End after the evening devotions, the girls 
streamed into the school-house, where Lady Margaret and her 
workers were eagerly awaiting them. They seemed unpromising 
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material, that loud, indifferent, yet curious crowd, and the ladies 
moving amongst them, asking their names and occupations, 
wondered if they would ever know them or really win their 
affections. Someone had the brilliant thought of playing the 
piano, and the next moment the girls were dancing with 
intense delight. Once interested and in good humour, Father 
Keating, who was present, thought it a good moment for Lady 
Margaret to tell them of her plans and hopes for their welfare. 
They listened with interest to her projects, the future sewing 
and cooking classes, drill competitions, and games and dancing 
for those who preferred the lighter forms of amusement. This 
was the beginning of the now well-known girls’ club of the 
“Guardian Angels” at Mile End. Three times they have 
carried off the shield in the drill competition with other London 
clubs, and have well repaid those first efforts on their behalf. In 
dealing with those young girls there has been the usual sad and 
consoling experience of all who work for souls. Many a dis- 
coyraging hour, often a marvellous revelation, the rough 
exterior and the warm, loyal heart, great disappointments, 
touching reawakenings, gross ingratitude, exquisite delicacy, but 
through all boundless good-nature peeps out at dark moments 
and in unlooked-for places and makes work in the East End 
full to overflowing and happy withal. 

The next thought was the mothers, that was Miss Lowe’s 
great attraction. Her experience at Kilburn had shown her the 
dreariness and drudgery of their lives, and to give them a little 
recreation once or twice a week, and in so doing draw them 
nearer to God, was her ardent desire. The first gathering was 
memorable! Lady Clare had gone to her beloved sick in the 
district, Miss Lowe was in the rooms eagerly awaiting the dear 
arrivals, while outside Lady Margaret walked up and down, 
tenderly hailing every woman that passed, and affectionately 
asking if she were one of the “mothers” on her way to the 
meeting. It was an anxious moment! but a standing joke for 
years, Lady Margaret’s solemnity and eagerness in gathering 
up those first mothers who are now the pride and consolation 
of the settlement. Eighteen put in an appearance that first day, 
and once around Miss Lowe all further difficulty was at an end. 
She was in her element, giving of her best to them with all that 
great mother-heart of hers, and easily she won their love and 
loyalty in return. To her these poor, hard-working, rough women 
were as her children, and no mother ever listened with more 
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love, patience, and tenderness to their joys and sorrows, tempta- 
tions and repentance. As their numbers increased she thought 
of their temporal as well as their spiritual welfare, and the 
clothing-club was established to help the very poor. Once a 
week they put in what money they could, and the woman who 
saved a penny got the same interest as she who put in a shilling. 
At any time they could draw upon their savings if they 
wished, but they were generally allowed to accumulate till 
Christmas. 

In visiting the districts many were found who had never 
made their First Communion, men and women, boys and girls, 
and of these some had not even been baptized. To induce such 
as these to come for instruction the ladies made every effort. 
Often they would wait a whole afternoon for would-be catechu- 
mens who never turned up. This was generally Saturday 
evening’s experience, and the invariable excuse offered was— 
marketing. Lady Margaret’s special attraction was for the 
boys, the street arabs especially. After tea she would take 
possession of the brown tea-pot, and carrying it to the rooms 
she would fortify some hungry lad with a fragrant cup 
before opening the catechism. This was her deepest delight. 
As the numbers increased the ladies were obliged to take the 
classes at Tredegar Square, and the house not being large, the 
people flowed out on to the halls and passages, down the stairs, 
and even the bath-room was often filled on such occasions. One 
exercise naturally developed another ; to keep the young girls 
under good influence, and encourage frequent Communion, Lady 
Clare revived the Sodality of the Children of Mary. Her weekly 
instructions at those meetings were most beautiful, and she had 
a wonderful power of stirring up the love of God in the hearts 
of others. All these works were the outcome of the first 
month’s experience at Mile End. It was Lady Margaret’s original 
intention that the workers should spend a month at the settle- 
ment, and then be replaced by others. This was not found 
practicable, and after some time, when each of the original four 
had passed the prescribed time at the settlement, it was seen 
that someone should remain permanently to direct the new- 
comers and superintend the general work. The matter was 
laid before Father Gordon, and acting on his advice Miss Lowe 
and her friend undertook the post of permanent workers. The 
plan worked admirably, ladies relieved each other. Many who 
would be unable to give up their whole lives found it possible to 
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spend yearly a few weeks or months at the settlement, and were 
welcomed back by the poor each time as if but away for a 
holiday, even should the holiday have lasted over six months! 

Lady Margaret and Lady Clare kept up their unflagging 
interest in the work which attracted both to Mile End, and when 
unable to be in residence visited it once a week, and were un- 
failing in their efforts to procure workers and funds for the 
various needs. 

In the midst of all this success and happiness, there seemed 
little of the trials which Lady Margaret had prophesied. But 
what work for God ever flourished if not founded on the Cross ? 
and it came all too soon to the happy little band at St. Philip’s 
House. Lady Clare became ill in March, 1895. Her sickness did 
not seem severe at first—the doctor called it influenza—but there 
was great weakness and fever which resisted all efforts of the 
physicians. It was a trial to her to relinquish even for a time 
all her works and interests at the East End, but her patience 
and resignation never failed. For five weeks she lingered, then 
grave symptoms appeared, and she received the last sacraments. 
The grief at Mile End at this unexpected trial was great, and 
on the feast of St. Philip, as Miss Lowe was kneeling at Mass 
in the Oratory at Brompton, praying that God might spare the 
precious life for others, Lady Margaret came softly behind her 
and murmured mournfully, “ St. Philip has answered our prayers 
in this way—Clare died this morning!” Yes, she had gone 
home like a happy child on the day the Church celebrates the 
feast of the great Apostle of Rome. 

The two years that followed were full to overflowing. Lady 
Margaret laboured herself, and encouraged her workers to throw 
heart and soul into all that had been started with so much 
energy and zeal. In the following autumn her health failed, 
and during the long illness which lasted nearly four years she 
never lost her intense interest and affection for the place where 
she had hoped to carry out some of her most cherished plans 
for the souls of others. Her letters to the settlement during 
this time speak eloquently of her heroic self-effacement. Her 
sufferings were severe, but her mind and heart were at Mile End 
with her poor and her workers, into whose joys and sorrows 
she entered thoroughly. She wrote playfully of every item, 
her only complaint being scantiness of news; no detail was 
too trivial to interest and engross her—the mothers’ day in 
the country, or the club girls’ excursion, amused and delighted 
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her. Nothing that love, care, or wealth could do were spared 
to save her life, but God willed otherwise. He, the All-wise, 
was carrying out His own mysterious and holy designs. 
“He set her to inaugurate a great work, and He took her 
away from it after she had planted the seed and watered it 
awhile.” To the very end her mind dwelt continually on 
St. Philip’s House and all its works and welfare. The last day 
of her life she had on her lips the names of the two devoted 
and heart-broken workers who now alone remained of the happy 
quartette who assembled that first night at St. Philip’s House. 
To them Lady Margaret's loss was crushing and irreparable, but 
their love and loyalty for her predominated every other feeling, 
and their one comfort at that moment and thenceforth was the 
determination to carry on the work in the manner she had 
always planned and hoped and loved. 

The last months of Lady Margaret’s life had been spent at 
Arundel, and there she peacefully passed away on November 
10th, 1899. The last sad ceremonies were simple and beautiful, 
as was her whole life. After the solemn Office of the Dead had 
been chanted in the private chapel of the castle, the body was 
reverently borne by the retainers to the parish church of 
St. Philip. The early November night was soft and calm as a 
summer's eve. By torchlight the procession started across the 
park, winding weirdly through the trees. The full moon shone 
out in the clear sky, falling softly on the old keep, that venerable 
and picturesque pile always so dear to the heart of Lady 
Margaret. Through the park gates, crossing the road, they bore 
her to the village church, where she lay all night before the 
altar, watched by the villagers who had known and loved her 
since the days of her gay and happy childhood. At St. Philip’s 
Church the Requiem Mass was sung by the then Bishop of 
Southwark, now Archbishop of Westminster, assisted by Father 
Keating, who had been parish priest at Mile End when first 
the settlement had been started, and Cardinal Vaughan presided 
at the throne. Through the sad obsequies, in that last mournful 
procession to the Fitzalan Chapel, around the vault the group 
of mothers and girls from Mile End spoke touchingly of her 
who had indeed brought blessings and sunshine into their lives. 
How many prayers they had said for her, and how many souls 
from the East End must have welcomed her in Heaven, who but 
for her might never have been there! 

In the midst of this great trial for the settlement, God seemed 
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to bless the work and it prospered. The old schools had been 
condemned before Lady Margaret's illness, and at once she 
offered to replace them. The present handsome buildings are 
one of the many results of her generosity, and are said to be 
among the best equipped of the Voluntary Schools in London. 
Then came another unexpected blow for St. Philip’s House, the 
effect of which it was to feel for years. Miss Lowe became ill 
six months after Lady Margaret’s loss, but she had neither time 
nor inclination to rest, and she struggled on until the house 
closed for the summer holidays. The one great consolation of 
Lady Margaret’s illness and enforced absence from the settle- 
ment was her knowledge that with Miss Lowe at the helm, no 
shipwreck need be feared, and now at this most trying time for 
its welfare was the moment that Almighty God chose to show 
that He needs no instruments but His All-wise Will for the 
maintenance of His works. 

Miss Lowe returned to her duties in October and continued 
until December, when the doctor insisted on a complete rest. 
But there was no rest for this untiring worker. Pain was to be 
her portion to the end, and yet during all these months of 
intense and hopeless suffering she said more than once, “I feel 
that I shall have a long purgatory, for my life has been so 
happy.” It was the keynote to her simple, child-like character, 
for the happiness she found in everything, and gave so freely to 
others, was in herself, not in the difficult, self-denying, laborious 
life she had led. 

It was at this time that she wrote the following letter to 
“her precious mothers,” as she loved to call them. It was written 
on her birthday and is of a special interest as it proved to be 
her last words to them. 


My dear mothers,—I know it is rather late, but I want to send you 
my blessing and best wishes for this new century. How much I wish 
I were perched on that high seat to scold and tease you all !—or to 
make you all laugh—instead of which, the doctor has kept me in bed 
for a fortnight. I am better though, and I hope very soon to be on 
the sofa. 

I am always thinking of my dear mothers, and can see all your 
faces, sitting round and talking at me. God bless you every one. 
Now I must tell you something that I think will please you: the Holy 
Father has sent me a special blessing through our dear Cardinal. Is 
not that lovely! and is not your grandmother very highly honoured. 
So I felt I must send a little bit of it to you!! I know some of you 
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will think of me on the 23rd, the Espousals of our Lady, and I hope 
some will be at Mass on that day. I shall be praying for you too, and 
wishing Mrs. Mooney many happy returns of the day. Now, my dear 
mothers, what more can I say? Be good, be very very good this year, 
love our dear Lord more and more and above all things, and beg our 
dear Lady to help you, for alone we can do nothing. And one more 
thing, love each other very very much for our dear Lord’s sake, and may 
He have you always in His safe keeping. Once more, my very dear 
mothers, may God Almighty bless you ! 


Miss Lowe died at Bournemouth, August Ist, 1901, where she 
was laid to rest surrounded by her sorrowing workers who had 
come down from London for the last sad offices. A Requiem Mass 
was sung in the poor little temporary chapel at Mile End, and 
her people gathered in their numbers to pray for one who had 
given up everything to come and live in their midst and be as 
one of them. 

Father Keating spoke of her as he had known her from 
the first moment she had come amongst them, and reminded 
them of her devotion and untiring zeal for their welfare. She 
had indeed been their guardian angel, and he trusted the labours 
and lessons of her life would help them in their efforts to keep 
the faith and save their own souls. 

With every loss sustained by the settlement a blessing 
invariably followed. The old chapel had by this time become 
utterly inadequate for the needs of the growing mission, and 
the present imposing church was begun as a memorial to Lady 
Margaret Howard and generously donated by a member of 
her family. Cardinal Vaughan came to lay the foundation- 
stone, and it was then he spoke so touchingly of his first visit 
to Mile End and compared its present life and vigour with its 
forlorn past. He alluded to the dead, and to the sunshine they 
had brought into the souls and homes at Mile End. The 
growth in holiness of the people, the temporal welfare of the 
parish, and the bond of sympathy between rich and poor which 
had taken root in this mission was one of the most precious 
treasures left by those who had now gone to their reward. It 
was the Cardinal’s last public function in the parish. He who 
had watched over the settlement from its beginning, often 
cheering and encouraging the workers by his simple, uncere- 
monious, and generally unexpected visits, was now nearing the 
end of his busy life. The death of his Eminence was the next 
great loss for Mile End, and again strangely enough the grief 
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for the Cardinal was quickly followed by another and most 
unlooked-for blessing for the settlement. The house at 
Tredegar Square was most unsuited for a residence for the 
five ladies who were needed for the working of St. Philip’s 
House. It was the best Lady Margaret could find at the time, 
and circumstances did not alter for the better. Just when 
matters reached a climax the landlord gave notice that he 
needed the house, then perforce the settlement was obliged to 
seek other quarters. The question was, where? While the 
affair was anxiously debated someone mysteriously heard that 
the old house which Lady Margaret had so eagerly desired 
ten years before would soon be vacant. Negotiations began, 
and every obstacle that could be devised was put in the way, 
but the old rule was verified, that when God wants a thing done 
it will be done in spite of man, malice, or the devil, and Essex 
House became the residence of the settlement. The history 
of this quaint, old-fashioned mansion is somewhat obscure, and 
little that is authentic appears to be known. On a map dated 
1745 it is called “Turret House.” From the evidence of the 
building itself it would appear to date from the middle of the 
seventeenth century—most of the panelling and the beautiful 
oak staircase are of this date; also the extraordinary “powder 
closets” of which there is one in each of the front rooms beside 
the fire-places. The spaces for the windows formerly lighting 
these closets are still to be seen, although the windows them- 
selves have been built up. Frederick House, or Cottage, which 
now adjoins Essex House on the west side dates from the early 
part of the last century. 

As to the origin of the name “ Essex House,” we know 
nothing. The local tradition is that az Earl of Essex was the 
owner or tenant of the house; but wizch Earl, and when he 
occupied the house, no one seems to be quite certain. Popular 
belief would have it that it belonged to the celebrated Essex 
of Elizabethan fame, and we are also told it was the work of 
a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren ; but all we can be sure of is 
that it was a charming old manor-house within living memory, 
and that for the last twenty years it has been the centre of the 
Guild of Handicraft, where men were taught to mould and 
fashion the ordinary and necessary utensils of every-day life 
into dainty and artistic patterns. It seems a meet and happy 
sequel, that its present occupiers spend their time in the beautify- 
ing of unlovely lives and helping to fashion souls for Heaven. It 
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is ideal for the purpose. Standing back from the road with a 
fine garden in the rear, Essex House (the new St. Philip’s), with 
its large airy rooms, is well adapted for all the meetings, even 
for the men’s club, which has evolved from what Miss Lowe 
began as a “fathers’ meeting,” to correspond with the “mothers’.” 
From October till the end of July the men’s club meets twice a 
week, the mothers one afternoon and one evening, while the 
girls assemble on four nights for their various classes, drill, dress- 
making, cooking, and singing. One night is reserved for the 
meeting of the “Children of: Mary” and one for that of the 
“Guild of the Angels.” During the severe winter months 
the poorest children from the schools come at mid-day for the 
free dinners which are served by the ladies. It is hoped when 
funds permit that the large garden may be turned into a recrea- 
tion ground, which will be a great boon during the long evenings 
to the weary toilers, after the hot atmosphere of the shop or 
factory. On the second Sunday in October, 1903, the ladies 
went into residence and rejoiced in the now altered circum- 
stances. Inthe old days, spite of fog, sleet, wind, and rain, the 
dreary and dangerous walk over to the schools must be endured. 
The meetings and classes announced, no matter how fierce the 
night or small the attendance, the ladies should be at their post. 
Now all is changed ; the new St. Philip’s is able to contain all 
within its capacious rooms, and thus much labour and anxiety is 
happily saved. The house was blessed in October, 1903, and on 
February 14, 1904, the tenth anniversary of its foundation was 
celebrated with much joy and gratitude. Such were the begin- 
nings and the vicissitudes of the first Catholic Settlement in the 
East End. It is but one of many now flourishing in our midst, 
and golden deeds are daily done, and noble women are living 
lives of heroism and beauty amid the slums and fetid atmos- 
phere of this great, wicked, but lovable London, that are 
worthy of the best days of English faith and fervour. Modesty 
on the part of workers constrains us to speak only of the dead ; 
but when the future history of the Catholic Church in England 
comes to be written, the work of the London Settlements will 


play no inconsiderable part in the battle for Faith and the fight 


against sin. 


DELIA GLEESON. 
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“May I come in, Mrs. O’Byrne? Your maid tells me the 
doctor is out, but is expected in every moment; so if you will 
allow me, I will wait for him, as I want to see him about that 
lad who is going into the Royal to-morrow.” 

“Oh! come in, Father Lynch, I am delighted to see you. 
No, Wilfred won’t be long. He was just called to a sick child. 
Agnes, may I introduce our Rector, Father Lynch, to you? 
My friend, Miss Clayton, Father,” said Clare O’Byrne, mischiev- 
ously, “ has just come from the country to the slums for change 
of air and scene.” 

“ Scene, by all means,” Father Lynch replied, as he acknow- 
ledged the introduction, “but I don’t know about air. The 
thermometer at the Presbytery has registered 80° in the shade 
all day.” 

“Yes, hasn’t it been hot,” responded Agnes Clayton, a tall, 
slim girl with the unmistakable hall-mark of good-breeding 
about her. “I really wonder,” she went on, “that you don’t 
go and sit on your door-step, Clare, like the rest of your 
neighbours.” 

“T wish I could,” smiled her friend, “ but it might tell against 
Wilfred’s standing as a‘rale jintleman!’ What do you say, 
Father ?” 

“Perhaps,” the Rector agreed, “but I am not sure. It 
would take a good deal to shake their faith in ‘ Doctor Wilfred.’ 
I think I saw you at Benediction to-night, though you don’t 
belong to us,” he added, turning to Agnes. 

“Yes, I went with Mrs. O’Byrne,” she answered, colouring 
slightly, and then, as though afraid that the conversation might 
take a personal turn, she went on hastily : “ When you came in, 
we were just speaking of the exquisite flowers round that shrine 
in the corner. Mrs. O’Byrne tells me they are always there 
on the 12th of July.” 
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“The Shrine of Our Lady of Compassion. Yes, they were 
beautiful, were they not?” 

“Then your congregation is not wholly of the poor, Father 
Lynch, if your people are able to give such flowers? Those 
I saw to-night must have cost pounds.” 

“Just so,” replied the Rector, equably. “ Points of view as to 
poverty differ, you know. Did you happen to notice a family 
who knelt in front of you at church to-night ?” 

“An old, feeble man and a pretty young woman, and a 
young man with a little boy?” said Agnes, eagerly. “ Yes, I did. 
They were so—so earnest. I couldn’t help watching them.” 

“They were the donors of the flowers,” said the priest. 

“No!” was the astonished reply ; “but, Father Lynch, they 
looked quite poor.” 

“Opinions differ as to poverty, as I told you just now. 
Down here, their neighbours regard the Nolans as being ‘ well 
to do.’ Patrick, the young man, is a warehouseman at the 
docks, but still I know they'll feel the pinch of those flowers for 
some time.” 

“ But, Father,” said Agnes, hesitatingly, “is it right for them 
to spend so much on flowers?” 

“Waste of the ointment, you think, eh? ‘Love’s strength 
standeth in love's sacrifice, and nothing is wasted that love 
pours out at the feet of our Blessed Lord and His Holy 
Mother. That offering of flowers has a story which, if you wish, 
I will tell you while we are waiting for the doctor.” 

“Oh! do, Father, do!” both girls cried out simultaneously. 

“Tt was some thirty years ago that I was first attached to 
the Sacred Heart Mission, not as Rector in those days, as you 
may suppose. Howard Place and the surrounding district will 
not be exactly quiet later on to-night, as Mrs. O’Byrne there 
will tell you, but the stillness will be rural compared to the 
times I am telling you of. Then, party feeling ran high, and 
hatred of the Catholic faith, her clergy and her adherents, was 
nurtured until it became a religion. When I first came to live 
here, one of the most bitter opponents of our Church was a 
man called Michael McNeile. He was a shopkeeper of some 
standing in the neighbourhood, ‘a warm man,’ respected and 
somewhat feared. A north of Ireland Protestant of the most 
bitter type, he was the recognized leader of the ‘Sons of 
William,’ an Orange Lodge, whose head-quarters at that time 
were in a street adjacent to the Sacred Heart Church. At first 
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I used to wonder why Michael scowled at me with such hatred 
if I happened to pass him at his shop door, but a little later on 
I learned the reason. His family at that time consisted of his 
wife, a timid, brow-beaten woman, and a little grand-daughter, 
Mary, about three years old. The little girl was the child of 
Michael’s only son, whom he had never forgiven for marrying a 
Catholic and joining the Church himself, and when Bob (his 
son) died some three years after his marriage, followed within 
a few weeks by his young wife, Michael reluctantly took the 
baby home, strictly charging his wife that the fact of her 
Catholic parentage was never to be divulged to the child as 
she grew up. Her baptism was repudiated with scornful 
blasphemy by the bitter, unforgiving man. 

“Well, time went on, and little Mary McNeile grew up, a 
tall slip of a girl. She was strictly kept, and seldom allowed 
out, and knew no amusements except an occasional Sunday 
School treat and the annual excursion made on the 12th 
of July by the Orange Lodge to which her grandfather 
belonged. 

“ The summer of 1888 was very hot, if anything hotter than 
this has been, and there was much sickness amongst our people. 
One of my own children, Mary McNeile by name too, lay dying 
in a court not far from here, and I often visited her, passing 
Michael’s shop on my way. This, and perhaps the coinci- 
dence of the name, turned my thoughts frequently on his 
grand-daughter, whom I knew well by sight, though not to 
speak to. 

“ My dying child was a saint, or little short of one. Perhaps 
you think Howard Place a strange school for saints, Miss 
Clayton, but I’ve seen a few in my time, even here. God knows 
best how to train His children, and this child, who was very 
near His Presence, seemed to live already in communion with 
our Lord and His saints. 

“One day, just before the end, when I went in, she said to 
me, ‘Do you know, Father, what our Lady told me to do last 
night ?’ 

“*What, my child?’ said I. 

“*To pray for all them that has the same name as me, 
she said, ‘and I have. Will you remember my intention at 
the altar, Father?’ 

“* Surely, my child,’ I answered. 
“Well, that week she died, and on the evening of the 12th of 
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July her body was to be borne into the church for the last 
offices by her friends and fellow-members of the Children 
of Mary. 

“T waited at the church door to receive them, but the girls, 
by reason of the burden they bore, moved slowly, and as I stood 
there on the height, I was aware that another procession was 
rapidly approaching—the ‘Sons of William’ returning from 
their annual outing. They were not a pretty sight. Indulgence 
in coarse horse-play, frequent refreshments, and lurid denuncia- 
tions of the Catholic Faith have not a refining influence. The 
men were quarrelsome and not entirely sober, the women were 
perilously near the virago stage, and the girls looked weary and 
dishevelled, their flaming orange ribbons and sashes showing 
up with tawdry effect. 

“Turning the corner of the street they came face to face 
with the procession of the dead, so striking in contrast that even 
they drew back abashed. On the coffin were laid crosses of 
white flowers, and the simple inscription on the name-plate 
could easily be read by those standing near : 


Rie: 
Mary MCNEILE, E. DE M. 
Aged 17 years. 
Fell asleep, July 9, 1893. 
Jesus, mercy. Mary, help. 


Foremost amongst those who pressed forward to gaze at the 
coffin, was the other Mary, aged seventeen years also, old 
Michael's grand-daughter. 

“She has told me since that she shivered as she read her own 
name and age. And like lightning there flashed through her 
mind all the evil-speaking against the Faith to which she had 
listened that day, and in which she had been brought up. Who 
was this name-fellow of hers who had ‘fallen asleep’ and who, 
if what she had been taught were true, was even then suffering 
torments in Hell, because she was a Catholic. 

“The child shuddered at her own thoughts. She looked 
beyond the coffin into the dim vista of the open church. 
Baptismal grace stirred her heart. Some tender impulse moved 
her to take from her breast the drooping orange lily she wore, 
and to lay it timidly among the cool whiteness of the flowers on 
the coffin. Then she hastily drew back into the procession 
which was rapidly re-forming, meeting as she did so the for- 
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bidding frown of her stern old grandfather, who had noted her 
interest and compassion with grim disapproval. 

“A few days after this I went abroad for my holiday, and did 
not return until about the end of August. I had not been back 
at the Sacred Heart very long before I discovered that we had a 
new worshipper there—none other than my little orange lily, old 
Michael’s grandchild. She used to creep in by stealth and get 
into the darkest and most unnoticed corners of the church. 
Often for days at a time I would not see her, then she would 
turn up again at Mass or Benediction, but always on a week- 
day ; she never appeared on Sunday, and so | judged that she 
came as she had the chance. She never spoke to anybody and 
always slipped quickly away, so that I never had an opportunity 
of speaking to her, though I kept my eye upon her, for I knew 
that the dead child’s prayers for this other Mary McNeile were 
being answered, and grace was leading her back to her true 
home, the Church. 

“Things went on like this for some months until the time 
when the Forty Hours’ Devotion began at the Sacred Heart, 
closing as usual with a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 

“ All that day Mary McNeile never left the church, and I 
wondered what the upshot would be, and I prayed that our 
Lady would have the child in her heart. Up to this she seemed 
to have escaped her grandfather’s censure, presumably because 
he had never thought it possible that she could defy him to 
the extent of entering and attending constantly a Catholic 
church. 

“But that evening when she got home there was a terrible 
scene. A friend of Michael's had been watching Mary for some 
time, and had told him of her at last, and when she got in, her 
grandfather met her with fierce questionings. He taxed her 
with going to a ‘ Popish Mass-house,’ and tried to force her to 
swear that she would never go again. But neither threats nor 
beating caused Mary to yield. In his anger at last, Michael 
let slip what the child had never known before, the fact that 
she had been baptized a Catholic, and that both her father and 
mother had died in the Faith, and learning this seemed to give 
her fresh courage to hold out. 

“At last, with bitter curses, Michael thrust her from him, 
and in spite of the prayers and tears of her poor grandmother, 
turned her out into the night, forbidding her ever to see his 
face again. He has told me himself since then that he was as 
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one possessed by the devil, and he wreaked on this innocent child 
all the pent-up fury and disappointment at his son’s conversion, 
over which he had brooded for so many years. Truly, the devil 
persuades men into strange ways of supposing that they do God 
service ! 

“Trembling and frightened, and hardly knowing what she 
did, Mary, when her grandfather’s door was closed upon her, 
turned unconsciously to the church again, and there, when it 
was time to lock it up for the night, she was found before that 
very statue where you saw the flowers to-day, sobbing as if her 
heart would break for her loneliness and misery. 

“Tt was Mrs. Burke, our school-cleaner, a warm-hearted 
Irishwoman, who found her, and she came to me at the 
Presbytery, late as it then was, overflowing with the story, 
which bit by bit she had extracted from the frightened child. 
After all these years I can’t help smiling at the indignation of 
the good woman (God rest her soul !) that night. 

“* Bad luck to the black-hearted owld villain! (God forgive 
me), she said, ‘to turn out his own flesh and blood into the 
streets at this hour of the night. But dry ye’re eyes, honey, 
sure, isn’t he the same to anny one? If ye go in to buy a 
penny egg off him and he suspicions ye’re a Catholic, he'll 
give ye wan that anny dacent Irish hen would be ashamed to 
own.’ 

“Mrs. Burke took Mary home with her that night, and in the 
morning I went with them to the good Sisters of Charity in 
The Terrace. On hearing the story, they readily received 
Mary, and helped her to prepare for the sacraments. 

‘She made her First Communion on the feast of the 
Annunciation of our Lady, and hardly ever have I seen a 
Communion prepared for more earnestly or received with 
greater joy. Mary left St. Joseph's Home after some months 
to go to a place which the Sisters had found for her, and where 
she remained for some years, only leaving it indeed at her 
marriage with Patrick Nolan, a steady, religious young man 
and a devoted member of our Third Order. 

“ During this time she made many attempts at reconciliation 
with her grandfather, but all to no purpose—her letters were 
returned unopened, and once when she went near the house 
hoping to see her grandmother, he turned upon her with such 
uncontrollable and violent anger, that she never again ventured 
to go in his way. 
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“ But Mary had been learning the great truth, ‘ More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of’—and she 
set herself to take the Kingdom of Heaven by force. More 
than once did she make the Nine Fridays with this intention, 
and after their marriage, her husband joined his prayers to 
hers for the conversion of the implacable old man. 

“Perhaps, Miss Clayton, you have no acquaintance with a 
devout Catholic home of this class? If you have, you will 
know that to humble, faithful souls like this, miracles brought 
about by prayer present no difficulty. The intercession of our 
Blessed Lord and His Holy Mother, and the saints, are living 
deep realities to them. Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
is an opportunity of gaining fresh favours from Heaven. All 
this the Nolans knew by personal experience, and they waited 
on in humble confidence. When children blessed their union 
they too, when they could do little more than speak, were 
taught to offer an Our Father and Hail Mary for their great- 
randfather’s soul. 

“Some seven years passed, and then came the summer 
when influenza first appeared in our midst. The doctors at that 
time hardly knew how to deal with it, and people were dying 
after only a few hours’ illness. Sick-calls kept the clergy at 
the Sacred Heart busy night and day. 

“One evening when Patrick Nolan left work he brought 
home word to Mary that her grandmother had died of the 
mysterious epidemic, and that her grandfather was not expected 
to recover—he was lying alone and untended in the stricken 
house. This was enough for Mary. With her husband’s 
permission, she left her children in the morning to a neighbour’s 
care, while she went back to the old home to care for the sick 


Oo 
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and neglected man. 

“ She found him, as Patrick had said, delirious and seemingly 
beyond help, but she set herself tenderly to nurse him, praying 
that before he passed away, our Lady would grant her the one 
great favour of his conversion. 

“ One evening, when the disease had almost reached a crisis, 
and unconsciousness had succeeded delirium (though often, I 
think, we cannot tell how God is using such periods of uncon- 
sciousness to speak to the soul), as Mary prayed by the bed, 
Michael called her by name. 

“* What is it, grandfather ?’ she asked, bending over him. 

“* A priest—the Sacred Heart,’ he managed to say. Patrick, 
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who was downstairs, flew round to the Presbytery, and I came 
back with him at once—and then it was, looking death in the 
face, that Michael McNeile made his peace with God and the 
Church, and Mary’s prayers were answered at last. 


Oh! Faith, into unlikeliest hearts 
It is thy boast to come. 

The glory of thy light to find 

In darkest spots a home. 


These words of Faber’s came into my mind-as I returned home 
after giving him the sacraments. 

“But Michael did not die; by what seemed a miracle he 
recovered, and lives to preach by his holy life to-day, the Faith 
he once abhorred. 

“He gave up his own home at the entreaty of Mary and 
Patrick, and went to live with them, but his true home is in the 
church. Mass and Benediction are the very breath of his life. 
Morning and evening every day, old and feeble as he is, he is 
found kneeling before the altar, with what devotion Miss Clayton 
noticed to-night.” 

“ But the flowers, Father?” Clare O’Byrne broke in. 

“Ah! the flowers,” said Father Lynch. “I don’t know if 
you have heard of a novena, Miss Clayton? If not, I must tell 
you that it is a nine days’ preparation of prayer offered for some 
special object. Well, year by year, in the Sacred Heart, nine 
days before the 12th of July, a novena is offered by Michael 
McNeile and his children, to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, for all those who, sinning through 
ignorance of the Catholic Faith, know not what they do, and on 
this anniversary it is their joy to offer to the Lily of Purity, as 
an act of thanksgiving, the most costly and beautiful flowers 
they can procure. Nor is the dead child, to whose prayers they 
owe so much, forgotten by them. Every year, on this date, 
Holy Mass is offered at their request for the repose of her soul.” 

“ O Cor Jesu, mtserere !” said Agnes, involuntarily. 

Father Lynch glanced at her. “Ah!” he said, “you have 
noticed that carved over the doorway ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “it has haunted me since.” 

“It haunts Heaven too,” the priest answered ; “it is a litany 
going up night and day to God, in union with the Adorable 
Sacrifice of the Altar, for the sinful, the ignorant, and all those 
who are out of the true path. But isn’t that my friend the 
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doctor coming in, Mrs. O’Byrne? I will just go into his room 
then. I hope I have not trespassed too long upon your 
patience. Good-bye, now. Good-bye, Miss Clayton. We shall 
see you often at the Sacred Heart while you are here, I hope.” 

“Yes, Father, I hope so,” Agnes Clayton answered—with 
such conviction that, as he left them, Father Lynch wondered 
whether in the near future the 12th of July was not to become 
a sacred anniversary to yet another soul. 


HONOR TERRELL. 











To Generalize, or to Specialize? A Question 
Jor the Times.’ 


I PROPOSE to deal with some aspects of this problem, as it 
presents itself at school, at the University, and in after-life : but 
first some general remarks. 

The conventions of art make the specialist a German, his 
subject the Greek article. Let us tell the venerable tale, and 
pass on—how in his dying hour he bewailed that his career was 
marred, because he had forsaken the genitive. And I have 
heard tell of one who devoted his life to the Happiness of 
Heaven, in seven volumes. 

But in the “all-round” man there can clearly be nothing 
one-sided. He will never frighten his companions by pouring 
out facts or exhausting the literature of a subject: still, he will 
understand the main bearings of a question. Let us feed our 
eyes upon him. He has kept some hold upon the classic 
tongues: shall we not put a Horace in his pocket, a Homer in 
his heart? And how should he be ignorant of the literature of 
his mother-tongue? Becky Sharp, Scrooge, Mulvaney ; Shake- 
speare, Paradise Lost, the “muddied oaf”—he must know 
something of these. Nor can we deny him some acquaintance 
with other modern languages ; and if he bea little up-to-date, 
we might include in these Russian and Japanese. To postulate 
Chinese might be going a little too far. But languages would 
be but slight equipment: what of science and all its depart- 
ments, of all that comes under history? Nay, there are grave 
subjects of which he needs a smattering. Must he not have 
some glimmering of the “crudities” of Christianity? Must he 
not have pierced the veil of the Temple, have cast a sneer at 
Genesis, have looked to theologians to flee before his face at 
the magic word “ Knossos ” ? 

Here, then, we have two unthinkable extremes: and they 


1 Being a paper read before the Newman Society, Oxford. 
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correct each other. The scholar must go far outside his imme- 
diate province. This is least true of mathematics, most true of 
history. Physical features often make the latter partly repeat 
itself. Sicily, for instance, has witnessed alike the struggle of 
Rome and Greece against Carthage, and the renewal thereof, 
between the Eastern Empire and the Saracens; the sway of 
Sextus Pompey, one of Rome’s few able admirals, and of the 
Vandals, the later sea-power at Carthage. Nothing seems 
likely to lessen its ancient strategic importance, to realize and 
explain which the historian of one striking phase must be 
versed in the others. And even apart from the need of 
comparison, the inquiry into the origin, the trade, the language 
and laws, character and religion of a nation ever compel the 
historian to break new ground. He does not shirk the task. 
Mankind despise the particular, save in so far as it yields the 
universal. He is great who in infinite detail can trace vast 
laws. 

The same legend is written on the obverse. Life is short : 
what we give to one pursuit we take from another. We are 
always specializing, whether we will or no. Even in the most 
widely-informed we find great gaps. 

Self-sacrifice, then, accompanies self-realization, and self- 
realization self-sacrifice: we cannot refrain from all activity, 
nor can we exert every activity together. Our two ideals are 
still at bottom two, but their opposition has become milder. 
Two dangers beset human effort: it may be given a scope too 
wide or too narrow. 


At school generalization is represented by the general 
training of the classics, specialization by the various subjects 
which are being set up as rivals. Latin and Greek in the vast 
majority of cases cannot be justified by any actual use to which 
they are afterwards put. But has the training so far failed 
if they are forgotten, as it has if honour and truth are forgotten? 
Is there nothing left worth having? Do we refrain from 
sharpening our carvers, because we do not feed on grindstones? 
Up to eighteen our chief concern is with the fashioning of the 
instrument, not with its use. The end even of a modern side, 
therefore, must be to “make aman.” The question is, whether 
there be anything forthcoming better for the purpose than 
Latin and Greek. 

Thought seems to be losing in intension what it is gaining 
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in extension. The ancients thought out well what little they 
knew. Now-a-days one must read volumes in all languages 
before daring to open one’s mouth, and to have read them is 
enough. Destructive criticism, too, is strong wine, apt to deprive 
men of the power of making or testing reasoned conclusions. 

This tendency to voluminous but shallow thinking the 
rejection of Latin and Greek would strengthen. They are so 
entirely different from our own tongue that to pass from the 
one to the other we have to turn our whole mind inside out, 
and see what is really the exact meaning of every word and 
phrase. No one can realize how little he understands of the 
instrument of his very thought until he has tried to turn it 
into Greek. The verdict of even scientific professors is well- 
known: a boy who has prematurely specialized is quickly 
overtaken by others, because they have acquired a more 
powerful mind. 

One would wish to argue also that a classical training 
develops taste: but the pressure of public examinations has 
wrought havoc in this department of esthetic training, in 
Catholic schools as in others. In other departments it looks as 
though in education, as elsewhere, it might be the function of 
the Church, as the Saturday Review' has hinted, to cure a 
certain vandalism in English ideas. 

What I have said must not be pushed too far. Other 
subjects help education, provided they do not loom too large 
on the time-table. Sometimes there are physical reasons for an 
early start, as with drawing. Indeed, | believe firmly, that if a 
foreign language is really to be mastered, a beginning must 
be made in the nursery. I believe in the donne and the 
Fraiilein : a foreign master at a school can carry on their work ; 
he cannot take their place. After school the organs are no 
longer flexible. 

The youth whose progress in both languages would be too 
slow to yield any fruit may take only one. Whether in its 
literature, or as an instrument of accurate thinking, Greek is 
superior to Latin: but utilitarian motives, not enough in them- 
selves to justify either language, turn the scale. At last the 
educated repent of the pedantry which made them scorn Latin 
as an international language: they see that the despised 
barbarisms were necessary to its proper evolution. Are not 
French, Spanish, Italian sprung from far worse barbarisms ? 


1 July 23rd, 1904. 
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But to-day English seems to have the best chance of becoming 
a common tongue. It would have a better, were our spelling 
phonetic, say a slightly more articulate shorthand. 

Yet it remains true that our civilization is saturated with 
Latin to a degree that we cannot bring home to ourselves. 
Nor should it go for nothing with Catholics that it is the 
predominant language of the Church and her liturgy. To-day, 
when the faithful have scarce heard of the love-feast of the early 
Churches, and when the matter-of-fact old Roman rite, with 
table and table-cloth, and pithy prayers still instinct with 
ancient gravitas, has been filled out with symbolism and incense 
and flowery orisons from the other Churches, its grandeur is 
changed, but it is grandeur still. 

Finally, there is that most terrible of all complications, the 
needs of the individual boy. Natural History alone seems 
of itself to fascinate boys. So extraordinary a phenomenon 
as a boy wanting to learn should doubtless be made use of. 
Nevertheless, “a master’s duty is to stimulate, not to interest.” 
More deeply-rooted aptitudes will be discovered. It seems 
fairly agreed upon that by fifteen or sixteen they should be 
fostered at some small detriment to other studies. We must 
not put the boy into such a groove as to compel him to a single 
career. It is still his intellectual development to which we are 
looking, not immediate results. 

The fact is, it is specialization which provokes intellectual 
interest, and awakes the enthusiasm of knowledge. There is 
little charm in nibbling at all available sciences: it is when a 
man or boy has gone a little deeper into a subject that it casts 
a spell over him, and we may trust him to learn more. It is 
this stimulating effect of specialization which modern pedagogy 
tries to produce in the boy as he grows older. 


We now come to the University. I propose practically 
to confine my remarks to the school of Litera Humaniores, 
with which I am most familiar. It is the only school which is 
framed as much with a view to general as to special training, 
and Professor Gardner’s Oxford at the Cross-Roads has brought 
the question of the relation between these two aspects of the 
school to an acute stage. 

Nor do I propose to discuss Moderations at any length. 
Many are decrying it as a “school-boy examination.” To me 
it seems alike the complement and justification of the school 
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course. The reading is wider and more intelligent: the literary 
value of the classics is enormously increased. In any case it 
seems an indispensable preliminary to “Greats:” to study 
ancient history or philosophy we must be at home with the 
language. The interests of future schoolmasters, then, do not 
seem to clash with those of the majority. To them it is vital 
to excel in Moderations work: to put nothing else into their 
course, however, would be soul-slaying, and would deprive their 
knowledge of its proper background. Meanwhile such scholar- 
ships as the Hertford and the Ireland serve to keep up a high 
standard in their peculiar line. We may perhaps follow 
Professor Gardner, however, in putting Moderations at the end 
of the first year, “Greats” at the end of the third. 

Freeman! has complained bitterly of “the absurd system by 
which certain periods of history are yoked to questions about 
the Objective and the Unconditioned.” The very yoking shows 
that the course is not intended exclusively for specialists in 
either. And if Modern History has at length “bumped” 
Litera Humaniores, it is doubtless because many who are not 
very fastidious as to the precise facts or theories they have 
imparted to them have come to look upon it as a better training 
than the avowedly general course—possibly because Logic has 
soared into the clouds.” 

Though Professor Gardner realizes the generalized nature of 
“Greats,” and admits the benefit derived from the mingling of 
the subjects, his final suggestion is to break it up into its 
component parts, to let men take their B.A. either in philosophy, 
ancient and modern ; or in ancient history and archeology ; or 
in philology and criticism. True, he suggests that at the end 
of the fourth year the B.A.s might take another final school: 
but the very antithesis between the subjects, which gives the 
mingling its value, would probably make the philosopher very 
unwilling to play historian, and vzce versa. As it is, of course, 
two of the subjects form “Greats,” and it would be but a small 
change to bring more philology and criticism into Moderations. 
As for archeology, Professor Gardner seems slightly to under- 
rate its practical value in the examination, and to overrate 
that of rhetoric. 


1 Comparative Politics, p. 342. 
2 By a curious coincidence, a few days after the above paper was read, the new 
Regius Professor of Modern History in his inaugural lecture discussed that school 
from the point of view of general and special training. 
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It is in the case of those who desire a general training that 
he seems furthest from proving his point. His sympathies are 
with the “ purely intellectual and scientific”! ideals of Germany. 
Yet he is combating Mr. Sadler rather than explaining him 
when he refers to social outlook his remark that on the 
Continent there is now a widely spread conviction that 
“education, both in the schools and the universities, has been 
regarded too exclusively as an intellectual training, and too 
little as a preparation for life.” Perhaps he has need to “think 
imperially.” 

Even the specialist, however, profits by the mingling of 
subjects. Philosophy takes a view of life that is mainly 
statical: history, a view mainly dynamical. It is good for him 
to realize at the outset his limitations. It is the Pass examina- 
tions which seem to spread out work too much; seeing that they 
are for those who, owing to one reason or other, cannot hope to 
do so well. For intellectual interest we must have a reasonable 
specialization. The danger for the boy is, lest he spoil his mind 
and throw away a career by specializing too much: for the man, 
lest he dissipate his energies by specializing too little. Our 
examinations must be our bulwark. 

The essential point in the training is that the student, 
whatever be his ultimate aim, should learn to come to 
close quarters with fact, to reach a conclusion with scientific 
method after an exhaustive survey of the data. This is why I 
venture to urge that a greater unity might be given to the 
philosophy and the history. Ancient history might be divided 
into so many tracts, rather longer than our present periods, 
which should partially overlap. The whole matter for “Greats” 
might be simply one of these tracts ; but a thorough knowledge 
of its philosophy, literature, archeology, and all else might be 
required. It seems a pity to make a man whose chief interest 
is in the early Empire study Plato and Aristotle to the exclusion 
of Stoicism and Epicureanism, to give him no chance of 
picturing to himself the life of the period from Juvenal. And 
though it would be madness to omit the masterpieces of Greek 
literature from Moderations, I doubt the advantage of doing 
both a Greek and a Roman period in ancient history. The two 
are disconnected, and there is a loss in thoroughness. 

Work of the kind I mean could never be confined to one or 
two well-worn periods. The whole field of ancient history 

1 Oxford at the Cross-Roads, p. 4. 
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would have to be opened out to research. And this wouid 
further bring out the unity of history. Surely it is a blot on 
our examination system that it prevents the most momentous 
period in the world’s history from being studied or lectured on. 
The ancient history matter stops short on one side of it, the 
modern on the other; we might be going from one planet to 
another. The two schools might very profitably overlap. 
Ancient history might end with Theodosius, modern begin with 
Diocletian. 3 

Before leaving the university stage, I may perhaps be 
allowed some remarks of a more general kind than my subject 
would strictly warrant, in order to take final leave of the 
question raised by Professor Gardner. 

It is those who aim at a general training who are in a 
manner the most important from the standpoint of the nation, 
since from them will largely be drawn ovr public men, on 
whom the Empire’s welfare will depend. It is when we think 
of them that our gravest thoughts as to the future arise. Many 
have marvelled why Oxford and Cambridge fail, on the whole, 
to attract great benefactors. Surely one reason is, that only 
the moneyed classes are supposed to frequent them: and if so, 
it is argued, they should support themselves. Meanwhile in 
our large towns Universities are springing up open to all, where 
the life is more strenuous, where men are resolved to be abreast 
of the foreigner, whether in things practical or intellectual. 
“ Therefore say I unto you, the kingdom shall be taken away 
from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof.” The danger is, that England in its moment of 
awakening may find the old Universities unequal to the new 
and heavier burden it would put upon them: that Matthew 
Arnold’s foreboding may come true: that Oxford may remain 
a haut lycée for the education of the leisured classes, while the 
training of the nation passes to others. Habits of strenuous 
intellectual effort are demanded from all: otherwise England 
will be fighting Mausers with bows and arrows. If the public 
confidence in the public schools has been shaken to-day as 
never before, the complaint which has carried most weight is, 
that they nourish an atmosphere hostile to this very intellectual 
strenuousness: and, it is added, the public school spirit has 
found its way into our ancient Universities. 

The chief remedies, I imagine, are two. First, the further 
popularizing of the University, mainly through the continued 
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development of the non-collegiate system. What are our paltry 
numbers compared to Berlin or Paris? Secondly, the teaching 
staff might be better paid, and have fewer demands made upon 
their time. Half-hours and hours seem to be lavished on 
individual men where one hour in the lecture-room would 
suffice for all. 


After the university stage has been passed the problem 
of generalization and specialization assumes yet other aspects. 
How are we to co-ordinate the results of specialists? Lord 
Kelvin lately declared that the problem of the origin and source 
of life on our planet compels science to affirm the existence of 
creative power. Lord Kelvin is a physicist, not a biologist: 
his opponents therefore denied his right to an opinion. Yet it 
is difficult to see what better right an expert on one side of the 
dividing line has than an expert on the other. There seems 
need of blending the two forms of knowledge, and that not only 
with each other, but with that which treats systematically of 
creative power. One cannot but think, that had Lord Kelvin 
considered carefully, not merely physics, and, doubtless, to some 
extent, biology, but the fundamentals of that other science, he 
might have concluded—nay, he does perhaps conclude—that 
the heavens are telling the glory of God, even though Mars 
should not prove to be inhabited. 

The problem of correlating the branches of knowledge is 
rooted in the limitations of human life and thought. The 
philosopher's attempt to “apply higher categories” will hardly 
be welcome by the specialist who finds him ignorant in his 
particular branch. Hegel, with his encyclopedic mind, essayed 
to build up a system from all available knowledge : his followers 
devote their toil to understanding rather than imitating him. 
A complete mastery in at least two sciences seems necessary to 
correlation. When Sir Oliver Lodge,’ while speaking of the 
scientific point of view as “the only kind of judgment to which 
I am entitled,” declares, for instance, the virgin birth “ ethically 
useless,” his friend the Bishop of Rochester? detects in his views 
‘‘a certain amateurishness of thought and expression.” I cannot 
te]l for certain how much careful study that eminent scientist 
has devoted to the matter of his Hzbdert Journal articles: but 
there seems a prima facie case that what he says of himself 
is possibly true. And the principle needs to be insisted on. 


1 Hibbert Journal, April, 1904. 2 Lbid. July, 1904. 
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Scientists are more and more emphatically disclaiming any 
knowledge outside the positive facts which fall within their 
proper province. Yet sometimes such declarations as Professor 
Ray Lankester’s in the Kelvin incident prove but a mock 
humility. There is no reason why a scientist should not be an 
expert in philosophy or theology; only let him take them 
seriously : otherwise he may cut but a sorry figure, working 
himself loose from all strictly scientific premisses, taking no 
stock of what is triteness itself to those more familiar with the 
subject. 

And the converse is true. Philosophy and religion are not 
water-tight compartments. The conclusions to which some 
scientists and historians arrive are subversive of the imma- 
teriality of the soul, or the authenticity of the Gospels. We 
may disprove these conclusions, but we cannot say that the 
author had no right to any at all. He is a specialist, speaking 
on his own subject. What is the man in the street to believe ? 
Even Catholics might have their faith sorely tried if none could 
be found to meet him. Once again the need of a “double 
specialist” is clear: he must know thoroughly both his own 
system and the branch of study which is threatening to under- 
mine it, and dovetail the two. Otherwise truth may be backed 
up by untruth. At present there hardly seems any branch in 
which countrymen of ours are not proclaiming results which 
appear, at all events, incompatible with Christianity: and the 
Church, which has been so handicapped in the race for learning, 
finds itself rather suddenly in the full flare of the world, and 
menaced all along the line. This is what is most serious. To 
harp upon the Rationalist Press, in so far as it means belittling 
this, bears some distant likeness to straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. The gnat, indeed, lives on the camel. 

Our “double specialists” will meet, on the whole, with fair 
play : but they will find the times terribly out of joint. A better 
proof of the divine life within the Church could hardly be found 
than the fact that it has emerged stronger and purer from such 
a century as the nineteenth. Not merely was the spirit of 
revolution and Kudturkampf abroad, but never, perhaps, since it 
emerged from the catacombs, has it found the learning of 
Europe so hostile. 

Generalization, too, has at least one important aspect in 
after-life that we should not wholly pass by in silence. There 
is an ultimate generalization in every man, the basis of 
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Aristotle’s xpitixyn Svvapts, the power of the burgher to form 
a practical judgment upon the proposals of professional 
statesmen. This is the great postulate of democracy, and 
the safeguard of reasonable government. Extension of the 
franchise can never be an end, only a means; and the criterion 
is precisely this power of forming a sensible opinion. We may 
extend the franchise too far. It was an evil day for America 
when she made all the negroes full citizens. The danger to-day, 
however, seems to be, not so much the too great extension of 
the franchise, as the practical loss of the xpitoxyn dvvapus 
altogether ; the extension of state employment to such a point 
that a large portion of the electors may become the slaves in 
body and soul of the omnipotent Minister whom their votes 
support. Our bureaucratic neighbour must be our warning. 


In conclusion, “specialist” is almost a term of reproach, 
though “expert” is a term of praise, and the two are practically 
synonymous. We have found a moderate specialism a great 
instrument of education, largely because of the intellectual 
interest which it fosters. In after-life the specialist or expert 
is in the domain of knowledge the man of learning. In his own 
sphere he is master: out of it his trained mind, the instinct for 
the truth engendered by long search for it, his scholarly 
caution, the modesty which is in the main peculiar to great 
knowledge, all these will make him hit the mark more surely 
than he who, like the delightfully modern character in the 
Margites, knoweth all things, and knoweth them right badly. 
And in the domain of action the specialist is the man of 
experience, and he, too, is less likely to err outside his own 
sphere. In short, if the essay may be allowed to fizzle out in a 
platitude, for any kind of efficiency we must have experts. 


C. LATTEY. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 


THE vow which Ronald had made was destined to be put to 
the test even sooner than he had anticipated. 

To make his peace with Gertrude and her father was one 
thing. To explain his position in the House was another and 
a far more difficult feat to accomplish. There was nothing to 
prevent his travelling down into Somersetshire and facing 
manfully any reception that might await him there. But the 
House of Commons was a different matter. He could not 
suddenly get up in his place and announce that he had become 
a Catholic. Such a thing was not to be thought of. He must 
await events, wait perhaps a considerable time and use any 
opportunity which might present itself of acting and speaking 
as a Catholic should. Then, of course, a crisis would come. 
After all that had passed some kind of explanation would be 
due to his corstituents, and in all probability to Sir Christopher 
Foote as well. But this crisis seemed to Ronald remote, while 
the interview with Gertrude was proximate. There were one or 
two London engagements which he could not with any decency 
escape, and his journey to the west must needs be put off till 
they were over. 

He fretted and chafed at the delay, but it was inevitable, 
and he was obliged to bear it as best he might. On the day 
following his reconciliation to the Church, he went down to the 
House with Rutland, Mr. Sowerby’s secretary, and all unknow- 
ingly he was going to encounter the very crisis he thought 
to be far off. The weather was cold and brisk, and the two 
men were glad to walk quickly across St. James’s Park. 

“We shall get to business early to-night,” remarked Rutland, 
“there are not many questions, and we ought to have the 
Speaker out of the chair by six at latest.” 
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“But then they'll move slowly, I expect,” replied Dare ; 
“we shall never be through the Committee stage before 


’ 


Christmas at the rate they’re going.’ 

“Then we must try the ‘guillotine,’ as Gladstone did in ’93 
for the Home Rule Bill. Sowerby is determined not to let the 
House rise before the Bill is finished.” 

Of course they were speaking of the Irish Bill. 

As they approached the House they were joined by two or 
three other members, one of whom began to abuse Rutland in 
a good-natured way for letting the Prime Minister keep them 
all at work. 

“Well, it’s your fault, Snaresby,” replied the Secretary ; for 
Snaresby was a Liberal, and was supposed to be as much in 
the confidence of his chief as Rutland was in that of Sowerby. 
“Get your people to leave off talking, and let us pass our Bill, 
and you shall leave town at once.” 

“Upon my word, if that’s not political corruption I should 
like someone to tell me what is,” laughed another of the party. 

But before Rutland could retort, the men had reached the 
sacred precincts, and a few moments later they had entered the 
Chamber. 

It needs only a very casual and superficial acquaintance 
with the House of Commons to know that one of its most 
striking characteristics is an utter uncertainty as to what is 
going to happen on any given day. 

A full-dress debate upon some burning question not infre- 
quently falls as flat as stale champagne. The benches may be 
thronged, the galleries crammed, the representatives of foreign 
Powers all agog to listen and report, the presses ready inked to 
print and disseminate the rhetoric of Ministers and ex-Ministers, 
and yet, for some reason or other, perhaps because the question 
has been thrashed out, or because the division is a foregone 
conclusion, the debate is tame and flat, and members and 
public are alike disappointed. 

On the other hand, on some dull afternoon, when no history- 
making is in progress, a casual word, a mere odzter dictum, will 
set fire to a train, and in a moment the passions of both sides 
will be roused to boiling-point. Invective, sarcasm, and tumul- 
tuous words will fly about, the Speaker will be on his legs five 
times in ten minutes calling unruly members to order, and as 
likely as not an Administration, which an hour before seemed as 
safe as the Clock Tower, will be defeated by a snap division on 
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some point which no one had so much as thought of when the 
sun rose that morning. 

Those who were in the House during the Administration of 
1880 still remember a scene which took place on a certain 
evening. The atmosphere was dull and close, the business 
before the House dreary in the extreme, and all was moving 
sluggishly on, with clogged wheels, the creaking of which could 
scarcely awaken the legislators who dozed on their seats. It 
was Question time. One inquirer after another had risen, and 
one Minister after another had answered. The Clerk was just 
about to read the Orders of the Day, when up jumped Lord 
Randolph Churchill. He spoke a few words, and in a moment 
the face of the House was changed. Till then all had been as 
heavy and somnolent as an afternoon geography class on a 
sultry day. Suddenly the air was charged to bursting with 
electricity ; Ministers sat bolt upright to listen ; reporters flung 
open their note-books ; sleeping legislators opened their eyes ; 
while the lazy hum of conversation, which like a blue-bottle’s 
lullaby had up to now pervaded the Chamber, was hushed to 
the deathly stillness which comes before a storm. 

For Lord Randolph, in the guise of a question, was opening 
an attack upon the Government. 

Exactly such a sitting as the above was in progress on this 
particular evening. The Member for Fairdale took his seat in 
his usual place somewhere behind the Treasury Bench. His 
brow was hidden by his hat which was tipped forward, his 
hands were deep down in his trouser pockets, and any one who 
noticed him would have thought he was asleep. His mind 
indeed was far away from the House, but he was wide awake 
nevertheless. 

A Minister was on his legs answering some question, Dare 
knew not what, neither did he care; and his fellow-members 
seemed to be wrapped round in the same Gallio-like indifference. 

Then, suddenly, the man who had asked the question again 
rose and in tones of passion exclaimed : 

“The reply of the Right Honourable gentleman is so 
unsatisfactory that I move the adjournment of the House in 
order to discuss this matter of urgent public importance.” 

The necessary forty members at once stood up, at the 
Speaker’s challenge, though a minute before they had seemed 
to care nothing for what was going on. Like a crowd which 
springs up from the very ground when a cab-horse falls in the 
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London streets, so these indispensable forty members, as though 
scenting battle in their dreams, leaped to their feet, and a 
passionate debate, utterly unlooked for, was sprung upon the 
astonished House. It was a question about supplying Catholic 
Chaplains in the Navy, and certainly, considering the importance 
of the subject, the First Lord of the Admiralty had been flippant 
in his reply to the point of insolence. 

There is a kind of levity which the House not only 
tolerates but enjoys. There is quite another kind which it 
resents ; and the First Lord in his reply had offended against 
some unwritten Parliamentary code, and in so doing he had 
stung the greater part of the Opposition into anger. 

But, as it happened, there were a large number on the 
Ministerial side of the House who were bitterly opposed to the 
Honourable Member who had put the question to the First 
Lord, and these were not merely ready to forgive the levity of 
the reply, but were inclined to resent the waste of time caused 
by: the motion for the adjournment of the House. They felt too 
that an unfair advantage was being taken against the Govern- 
ment by forcing Ministers to defend their position on an 
important matter by a side issue such as this. 

Thus the debate waxed fierce and furious on both sides, and 
as one member after another rose to continue it, heedless of a 
few cries of “ Divide,” the harassed Ministers began to realize 
that the chance of their reaching the Committee stage of their 
Bill before a late hour was growing extremely small. 

But if this storm had been unexpected, the result of it was 
still more unlooked for. 

Ronald Dare, as we have seen, had sat an unmoved spectator 
of the opening business, but no sooner had the adjournment been 
moved, and the first angry mutterings of the storm fallen upon 
his ears, than he leant forward eagerly, his face flushed with 
excitement. He hurriedly took from his breast-pocket a note- 
book and pencil, and every now and then jotted down some 
idea that struck him. 

When the debate had continued for an hour the Member 
for Fairdale rose. 

His opening sentences caused Dacres and one or two others 
on the Treasury Bench to turn round, for he immediately made 
it clear that he was about to speak against the Government. 
The nervousness which had afflicted him when he first addressed 
the House had long ago evaporated, and he now spoke with ease. 
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The subject too was one to which he had given some 
attention, and he had long felt that the claims of Catholic 
sailors had been unjustly treated by the Admiralty. This he 
now expressed in clear emphatic words, citing some telling 
examples which strengthened his case. 

But, quite unknown to any of his hearers, there was a 
special reason why he was resolved to take an active part in 
this debate. As we know, he now fully realized that, as an 
honest man, he must grasp the earliest possible opportunity 
of defending in public the religion which he had publicly 
denied. Here then was his chance, and the consciousness that 
he was retracing the path which he had trodden, and was 
undoing some of the evil which he had committed, lent special 
emphasis to his words. 

tle was the sole speaker on that side of the House who 
had taken part against the Government, and the Opposition 
acclaimed him with joy. More than once Dacres looked round 
in surprise at his protégé, and more than once the eyes of the 
two men met. But Ronald went on, speaking indeed without 
passion, but without hesitation, heedless alike of applause and 
of reproachful looks. 

His words were barbed, and they stung. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who felt as if he had been stabbed in the 
back, turned round when he rose to reply, so as almost to face 
Ronald. 

“The Honourable Member for Fairdale,” he said, “has all 
the ardour and all the rancour of a new convert, and no doubt 
he has been gratified to-night by the cheers which his words 
have elicited from members of the Opposition. To attack one’s 
friends is a very easy method of gaining the applause of one’s 
foes, and if such applause, so gained, is any satisfaction to the 
Honourable Member, I should be the last man in the House to 
grudge him his reward. But I think, and I believe honourable 
members on both sides will agree with me, that it would have 
been more in accordance with the traditions of public life in 
this country, if the Honourable Member had given utterance 
to the peculiar views which he holds on the question of Roman 
Catholics and their interests, when he was standing before the 
constituents whom he represents. The Honourable Member 
has not been very long in possession of a seat in this House, 
and the facts of his election are comparatively fresh in the 
public memory. He will forgive me if I am wrong, but I 
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believe that his speech to-night, containing phrases which could 
hardly have been used except by a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church, could not be reconciled with his public 
utterances at Fairdale; and I strongly suspect that the electors 
of that city would have deprived the House of Commons of 
the Honourable Member’s presence and eloquence if he had 
addressed them in the language in which he has addressed the 
House to-night.” 

This taunt was received by the Ministerial benches with loud 
cries of “ Hear! hear!” 

Then Ronald rose to his feet, but until he had made it clear 
that he did so for the purpose of making a personal statement, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty declined to give way. 

“T will only interrupt the Right Honourable gentleman for 
one moment, in order to put myself right with the House. The 
Right Honourable gentleman has implicitly challenged me to 
repeat to my constituents the language which I have just used 
in the House. In order to do so with greater freedom, and to 
allow my constituents a wider liberty, I will ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to be good enough to present me with the 
Stewardship. of the Chiltern Hundreds.” 

There was a moment’s silence after this, as Ronald once 
more took his seat. It was broken by tumultuous cheers from 
the Opposition when the Chancellor of the Exchequer slowly 
turned round and nodded assent. 

Then Ronald Dare walked down the House, turned to bow 
to the Speaker, and passed out under the clock. 

In the lobby he met Rutland, who had been absent on some 
business of his chief, and had therefore witnessed nothing of this 
scene. 

“ Speaker out of the chair yet?” he inquired. 

“No,” said Dare, “and not likely to be out before nine or 
ten.” 

“ Good heavens, man, what’s happened ?” 
“Gadsby’s moved the adjournment, and I’ve got a place 
of profit under the Crown.” 

“ Are you serious, Dare ?” 

“ Never more so.” 

“ Then pray explain.” 

“Well, it’s simple enough. Gadsby questioned the First 
Lord about Catholic chaplains; he wasn’t satisfied with the 
answer, and moved the adjournment, and as I’m a Catholic 
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myself, and as I happen to agree with Gadsby, I got up and 
said so. Then the First Lord taunted me with saying one thing 
up at Fairdale and another thing here, so I asked Sir Thomas 
Moneybags for the Hundreds, and I never saw him bow so 
graciously before.” 

“What?” shouted Rutland. “ You’ve given up your seat? 
I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Jt’s true, Rutland, and heartily glad I am to be able to get 
out of it all so easily. I shall stand again, of course, but if the 
people up at Fairdale choose to kick me out: because I’m a 
Catholic, let them. Good-night,” and Dare hurried away, 
leaving Rutland too much astonished to remember that he 
ought to be back in his place in the House. 

“Well,” he soliloquized, “that’s the very oddest fellow 
I ever met. Throws up his seat after going through the bother 
of a contested election just because a Minister loses his temper 
and banters him on being inconsistent. But, let me see, he 
did say at Fairdale that he was nota Papist, and just now he 
told me he was. Well, I give it up.” 

And Rutland entered the House with a puzzled expression 
which only yielded to one of anger when he realized that the 
Committee on the Irish Bill was indefinitely postponed. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
Solvuntur Risu Tabule. 
(Horace, Sat. i.) 

SLOWLY the hours dragged their weary length along on leaden 
feet. Would Thursday never come? The hands of watches 
and clocks at Pine Court seemed to Gertrude to stand still, and 
more than once she went and put her ear to the dining-room 
and drawing-room timepieces to make sure that the pendulums 
were really moving. 

Still, it is a long lane that has no turning, and at last came 
the day which Gertrude instinctively looked forward to as 
critical, and her heart beat fast as she heard the crunch of 
wheels on the gravel and the heavy clang of the front door 
bell. 

Colonel Forester was a fine specimen of the British officer ; 
his well-knit figure and erect iron-grey head, together with his 
keen alert glance, gave to the whole man an air of command 
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and wide-awakeness well calculated to inspire confidence and 
strength. In his secret heart Sir Richard was very proud of 
this true son of Mars—prouder indeed than he cared to show, for 
with typical English reserve he preferred, when he had anything 
specially at heart, to wear the mask of disguise and to bury his 
best feelings decently out of sight—much in the same way that 
dogs bury their choicest bones in the back garden, whence they 
are only unearthed for private consumption. 

But on the night of Colonel Forester’s return, even Sir 
Richard found it impossible to preserve an altogether stolid 
attitude, and he beamed approval on the world in general, a 
glow of amiability relaxing the hard lines of his weather-beaten 
old face. Distinguished brothers whose names figure promin- 
ently in despatches do not grow on bushes; nor can they be 
bought, any more than genius, or the Victoria Cross. As a 
family the Foresters were not what is called “ Army people,” 
therefore Colonel Everard was somewhat of a rara avis and 
Sir Richard was all the prouder in consequence. 

“Well, Richard,” began the Colonel, as he set about lighting 
up for a comfortable smoke, “it is good to see you and the old 
country again; and I can tell you without any humbug that 
you don’t look a. bit the worse for wear these past years. But 
then of course you haven't been knocking about as I have, 
or chasing De Wet under the all too genial rays of a South 
African sun. No wonder life goes easily in this green nest of 
yours—how you manage to keep awake passes me. Oh, you're 
all right, my boy ; your réle of country squire suits you to a T. 
Much rather follow the hounds than the enemy, wouldn’t you ? 
But now look here, Richard, joking apart, I want to put in a 
word or two about that little girl of yours. I don’t half like her 
looks.” 

“What’s the matter with her looks?” said Sir Richard 
rather uneasily. “She’s altered, naturally ; more grown-up now, 
you know.” 

“Hang it man, it’s not her zuzches I’m thinking about,” 
retorted the Colonel. “It’s the look of her—her expression, or 
whatever you like to call it. She seems to me as if she had 
some trouble at the back of her head; strung up; nerves 
jumpy; eyes anxious; lines on forehead; face too pale,” 
continued Colonel Forester, rapidly cataloguing his impressions. 
“Why, Richard, Gertrude ought to be as free from care as a 
bird, at her age. At present she looks more as if she belonged 
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to the ranks of the unemployed than to the Foresters of Pine 
Court. It’s clear there’s something up. What is it? We are 
alone, so out with zt, and let’s see if we can’t do something to 
mend matters ; Gertrude can’t look like this without you, her 
father, having at least some remote fraction of an idea what’s 
the matter. You said something a while ago in your letters 
about a certain young Ronald Dare; if it’s that fellow who is 
making the poor little girl miserable he will have to reckon with 
one or both of us, and I tell you he won’t get much ‘soft sawder’ 
from me if I tackle him.” 

Sir Richard fidgeted in his big chair. Here were unlooked- 
for developments and no mistake. Who could have foreseen that 
Colonel Everard would lay his arms down only to take them 
up again in the service of Gertrude? Here was a decidedly 
embarrassing surprise. He had expected nothing but mutual 
amenities ; and now the hero of the family was already on the 
war-path, and evidently prepared for active combat. 

To shake hands under the olive branch of peace was an 
undiluted satisfaction, but when the soldier turned into a family 
inquisitor it was quite “another coloured horse!” 

“It is true we have had some trouble at home of late,” 
answered Sir Richard, his mind working with unpleasant and 
unwonted activity, as he hastily searched for the best attitude to 
adopt. Surely the “injured parent” befitted the situation. 

“It is true, 1 say, that there has been trouble, but Gertrude 
has, I regret to add, brought it on herself entirely. I wished to 
spare you all annoyance in the shape of disagreeables, Everard, 
at any rate for the present, and so I carefully avoided any 
allusion to recent events; but as you question me I have of 
course no alternative left me. I must therefore discuss a matter 
which to-night of all nights I should have preferred, if possible, 
to forget, at least momentarily. To come to the point then, 
Gertrude has—ahem, chosen to defy me, and I—er—I—well, I 
can’t make her see reason, to speak plainly. The fact is she first 
insisted on joining the Roman Catholic Church without so much 
as a‘with your leave or by your leave;’ and then, when I told her 
of my entire disapproval of such a step she obstinately pursued 
her own course. The idea of a Forester becoming a Papist! 
And she has even broken off her engagement with young Dare 
—who is a most estimable man, of good position now—in 
Parliament, thanks to his praiseworthy exertions—and all the 
recognition of his merits that he gets from Gertrude is to be 
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told she won’t have him because of this—this lamentable 
resolution of hers, and that he may go about his business.” 

Then followed Sir Richard’s version of the workhouse 
episode ; the whole story being concluded by a few hot and 
strong animadversions against Catholicism. Quietly, and without 
comment, Colonel Forester heard his brother to the end, and 
then to that gentleman’s utter, overwhelming astonishment, he 
threw back his head and laughed until the very rafters rang 
again ! 

“Gracious Heavens, Everard, are you mad?” gasped out 
Sir Richard. “Don’t you see this is no joke—it’s sober truth, 
and very unsavoury truth too. What on earth is the matter 
with you? I do think ” But speech failed him, and he sat 
staring at the Colonel as though he were some odd freak of 
Nature, suddenly come upon the prosaic scenes of Pine Court. 

“Very sorry, Richard, very sorry to seem so brutal; I’m by 
no means callous though, if I look like it. Your news is 
certainly not news to laugh at, or smile at either. Poor little 
girl! Poor little girl! Modle I call her. My dear fellow, it’s 
you I’m laughing at! To think of you playing the foo—I mean 
‘the heavy father’ in this melodramatic way ; talk of a storm 
in a tea-cup indeed—why this is nothing more or less than 
a hurricane in an egg-cup. What do you want to cut up rough 
for at all? Man alive! Gertrude’s just as good as she can be, 
and there’s my dictum. From your face before you began 
I thought at least that she must have been trying to elope with 
one of the under-gardeners, or been sailing precious near the 
wind somehow or other; but as it is, well, I think she deserves 
the Victoria Cross! Talk about heroism! I’m proud of my 
niece. Fine soldier she’d have made if she’d been a man; got 
stuff in her and no mistake. Pity about the engagement ; but 
you mark my words, a girl who can face the workhouse has 
got quite enough grit in her character to convert half a dozen 
Ronald Dares—so that will come right, you see if it doesn’t.” 





If any one in this world ever felt the ground knocked from 
under his feet, Sir Richard was that man. Never, never in the 
whole course of his existence had he been so absolutely 
nonplussed. If the floor of the smoking-room had heaved up, 
or the roof of the house blown off, he could hardly have looked 
more utterly amazed. That his brother, the centre of his family 
pride, should treat the matter as he did was almost past belief. 
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For a moment Sir Richard was half inclined to think he was 
dreaming; but no, he was very much awake, and Colonel 
Everard was a very solid, undreamlike reality. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred a prophet has no honour to speak of in 
his own country; but this was luckily the hundredth case. 
This particular “prophet” was not only “of honour” in the 
Forester annals, but also an influence. Sir Richard, with all 
his cranks, had too much British straightforwardness to descend 
to subterfuge and fencing in order to play false to the demands 
made on him by consistent loyalty to an ideal. Although the 
word “ideal” would have been speedily cast aside by him 
if any one had had the temerity to apply it, Colonel Everard 
Forester was his elder brother’s ideal none the less. His fine 
record as a soldier and a man, his clear head and wide know- 
ledge of the world had long years ago won Sir Richard’s 
staunch adherence and admiration, and he would have stuck to 
him through thick and thin. 

And least of all could he afford to quarrel with his brother 
now that he had fought anew for King and country and been 
mercifully spared from the South African holocaust of slaughter 
and disease. He was surely more than ever deserving of 
cordiality, approbation, and even deeper respect than before. 

Moreover, the sudden flash of a new light thrown upon the 
vexed question of Gertrude’s actions, while it dazzled his eyes, 
brought about that long wished for “shock” hankered after by 
Dr. Drysdale on behalf of the daughter; and by striking the 
father instead, worked for her a far greater amount of good than 
shortsighted man could have foreseen. 

As trees in the dark take to themselves queer shapes like 
pre-historic monsters, startling to the night wanderer, and 
terrifying to the child, so had Sir Richard hitherto viewed the 
Catholic Church. Now for the first time in his life the thick 
shadows between himself and the Reality were partially 
dissipated, the terrifying proportions of the distorted caricature 
of the Actual were shown to be imaginary by the light of his 
brother’s illuminating thoughts. And though such thoughts 
were only like a feeble lantern by the true light of the Sun of 
Justice, even a little lantern has power to show that trees are 
trees, and not monsters, when its dark shutter is pushed back, 
though its rays only fall a few yards ahead of the wanderer in 
obscurity. 

Yes, certainly, Catholicism had been to Sir Richard “trees in 
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the dark,” but already “the lantern” had done its work—“ the 
trees” were no longer objects of the same dread apprehension. 

“Everard,” he said, his voice slightly shaking, “ you’ve hit 
very hard. You’ve made me look ridiculous and my girl 
appear as a sort of heroine. I can’t go quite the lengths you 
do about it all—at least not at once-—I’m too much taken by 
surprise—but I shan’t forget what you have said. Perhaps I do 
get narrow, living here from year’s end to year’s end. Naturally 
you have larger ideas; and whether mine ever broaden out to 
the same proportions or not, I. promise you things shan’t go 
hard with the little girl any longer. You consider her brave, 
because you are a brave man; even Romanism can’t frighten 
you. You area fine fellow; shake hands!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IN THE WINTER TWILIGHT. 
IT was a clear, frosty afternoon in the early days of December, 
when the train deposited Ronald Dare at the little country 
station which lay some three miles from Pine Court. 

It was a Friday, and the scene which had been enacted in 
the House of Commons had occurred on the Tuesday. The 
whole country therefore, at least those in it who cared for the 
subject, knew that Dare had, to use his own expression when 
speaking to Rutland, accepted a post of profit, and that Fairdale 
Episcopi was temporarily unrepresented in Parliament. Though 
Ronald fully realized that this fact would not facilitate matters 
with Sir Richard Forester, yet he was able, as the train bore 
him swiftly westwards, to review his conduct with complete 
satisfaction. He did not indeed pretend even to himself that 
he was glad to be out of the House, and he certainly looked 
forward with some anxiety and eagerness to standing once more 
and to entering the legislative precincts—this time with a clear 
conscience and untarnished honour. But he felt that if this 
were not to be, he could face the alternative gladly as the price, 
and the insignificant price, of being true to himself. 

Then his thoughts turned to the coming meeting with 
Gertrude. How would she receive him? That was the 
question which threatened to interfere with his newly-found 
happiness, though no external event could lessen his peace. 
How could he explain to her, first that he was really and truly 
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a Catholic, and not merely a Catholic in name, labelled so as 
to gain her hand ; and then, that in point of fact he had never 
been anything else? These two facts would need careful 
explanation—the last especially, and Ronald trembled some- 
what as he tried to picture to himself how Gertrude would 
regard him when she knew all. She was essentially single- 
minded and truthful, and now he was about to reveal himself as 
having deceived her. 

At last the journey was at an end and Ronald, leaving the 
light portmanteau which was all the luggagé he had, in charge 
of the station officials, set off briskly along the well-known road 
leading to Pine Court. The sky was beginning to wear the 
golden livery of a winter evening, except in the extreme west 
where the sun showed as a ball of misty redness, spreading 
round it a profusion of pink and rosy hues. 

The intense stillness was almost overwhelming after the 
London bustle, still it lent itself somehow to Dare’s mood. He 
had done speculating about the immediate future, but the 
familiar scenes as he neared Sir Richard’s park, brought to his 
mind with an almost mocking accuracy the circumstances of 
his last coming, and the contrast which to-night’s visit presented. 
He smiled, a trifle grimly, as he remembered the waiting 
carriage, the obsequious footman, the hat-touching railway 
officials, the general air of cordiality at Pine Court, and the 
other indications that the barometer of local sentiment was 
standing at “ set-fair.” 

And now things all pointed to “stormy.” The great man 
of the hour had come to the end of his greatness. He had, for 
the time at least, and perhaps for ever, made his bow to the 
public, and had retired from political life. Retired! And he 
was still in his early thirties, a young man in every sense of the 
word, with life before him. Surely men only retired when their 
lives were behind them, and the shadows were lengthening. It 
was not yet high noon for Ronald Dare, but even so, he was 
compelled to shut the door of privacy in the face of the public, 
and hide his head behind the curtain of obscurity. 

“What a fool they must think me,” he mused, as visions of 
Dacres, Rutland, Charteris, and others came trooping into his 
mind. “Fancy trying to explain my actions to men of that sort, 
who know as much about my religion as a cow knows about 
astronomy! Wasn't it Newman who remarked, when Disraeli 
called his conversion a ‘blunder,’ ‘One could no more expect 
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him to realize my position than one could expect a chimpanzee 
to give birth to a human baby’? Even Reginald will not 
understand me. He'll probably think that I’m tired of the 
House of Commons, and that he would understand readily 
enough. Still, if these good people think I am going to ‘rust 
like a Damascus sabre in the sheath of a poltroon,’ as Dizzy 
once described himself as doing, they are vastly mistaken. 
There are other careers besides the House, if indeed its portals 
are closed to me, and just now those of Pine Court are more 
immediately momentous.” 

Thus with argument and with effort did Ronald wrestle with 
the difficulties to which he could not blind himself. But 
somehow—perhaps because material surroundings, good or bad, 
are more immediately obvious and pressing than spiritual 
advantages and their concomitant “hundred-fold” in this 
world—he temporarily overlooked the brighter side of his life’s 
picture, 

To begin with, this “ Prodigal Son,” in spite of the happiness 
and peace which even now flooded his soul, had still to learn 
what a marvellously tender mother Holy Church ever proves 
herself to be in the welcome back of her erring children. Dare’s 
ideas were still inevitably those of his world; and with regard 
to many canons of the moral code, crude and spurious, as 
contrasted with the lofty and eternal verity of Catholic 
standards. 

In reality he had now far less cause for shame than on the 
night of his maiden speech. What he could scarcely realize 
to be anything else than a species of humiliation, was in truth 
cause for joy among the angels of Heaven. Recantation in 
Parliament is a small thing compared with a place on the left 
side of the Judgment Throne. But to poor Dare, whose steps 
were still weak, the Judgment Day seemed very far off and 
Parliament very near. 

And still nearer was Pine Court, for by this time he was 
walking up the drive leading to the house, and he felt that 
he was going to face the worst quarter of an hour of his 
life. As he gave the bell-handle a smart pull, a series of 
unpleasant possibilities romped through his brain with incre- 
dible rapidity. 

Suppose Gertrude should refuse to see him? Suppose he 
had to go back to town without a word from her, after all? 
Suppose—a hundred nasty contingencies ? 
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Then came the sound of footsteps and the opening of the 
door. 

“ Not at home, sir,” came the answer to Dare’s query. “I'll 
tell Sir Richard you've called, sir,” and the man presented a 
salver for the inevitable card, with a finality that showed only 
too plainly how hopeless it was for Ronald to expect an inter- 
view that day. 

As he mechanically turned to walk back down the drive, he 
heard the heavy door close with a dispiriting thud. Bitter 
disappointment seemed to numb every faculty. Any family 
drama of high words and reproaches would have been better 
than this chilly fiasco. He had braced himself for an access 
of moral courage only to have his heroic resolves thrown into 
his face by a butler with a card-tray ! 

What should he do? Of course he could put up in the 
village for a night or two, but his heart was low as he thought 
of trying his luck again. “ Another day ” so often means no day, 
and Dare was just trembling in the balance of a decision 
whether or no he should take the next train back to town and 
close once for all the Gertrude chapter of his life, when suddenly 
he heard a slight rustle and the swish of a dress along a side-path, 
and he was confronted by none other than the object of his 
thoughts and of his love—Gertrude herself. 

They were both very white and very breathless as their hands 
met, and they stammered out the usual conventionalities. Then, 
all at once, something seemed to snap in Dare’s brain, his dazed 
senses cleared, and he spoke. His voice at first was strained 
and low, but as he went on, his words flowed easily and _ his face 
burnt with eagerness, though now and then there was a lump in 
his throat which hindered his utterance. 

“Gertrude,” he began, ‘I’m going away, going out of your 
life. God knows I’ve been nothing but a trouble to you, but 
before I go I have something to tell you ; something you ought 
to know. Gertrude, I am a Catholic.” 

“Oh, Ronald, how wonderful! Papa told me about your 
giving up your seat, and that it was because you said something 
different from what you had said at Fairdale. But tell me 
everything.” 

“ Ah, Gertrude, it is just the ‘everything’ which is so difficult 
to tell. Yes, I am indeed a Catholic, and because of that I am 
out of Parliament. But, dearest, I was really a Catholic, or I 
ought to have been one, when first we met. I was brought up 
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in the Church, but I lapsed through sheer laxity. I suppose I 
wanted to be free from the obligations of the Faith, and then, as 
I was drifting down stream, you came into my heart and 
absorbed me. When your father stipulated for ‘position’ I was 
resolved to do or die, and I died, spiritually, for I publicly 
disclaimed any connection with Catholicism, in order to win my 
seat in Parliament—menaced by a rumour which leaked out 
about my antecedents. The rumour was of course founded on 
fact. 

“As you know, I won my seat, and by that very triumph 
I lost you. You were then on the threshold of the Church, and 
very naturally found it impossible to link your life with that of 
a man who had just publicly abjured all part or lot with that 
Church. Then I saw how fatally I had over-reached myself. 
For how could I, a mere matter of days after I had denied my 
childhood’s Faith, tell you that the words I spoke at the meeting 
just before my election were false—in spirit, if not in letter. 
How was I to show you that the Faith, far from dividing us, was 
the strongest chain to bind us together—that it was our united 
possession? No. I had gone from Scylla to Charybdis. I had 
published abroad my denial, and in so doing had landed myself 
in a lane without a turning, in a moral cu/ de sac from which 
there was no exit but in public disgrace. 

“T had gone over to the enemy, and I would stick to my guns, 
and under the enemy’s flag I resolved to fight. I actually con- 
ceived the wild idea of making for myself a position that would 
tempt you to reconsider your decision. 

“But believe me, Gertrude, the enemy’s flag brought me 
no glory, and I can most truly say that I never knew what 
happiness was after making that speech at Fairdale. Still, 
I thought that I could persevere, though the actual life of 
Parliament was less alluring in reality than it had been in 
anticipation. But at last the scales fell from my eyes, and my 
spiritual enlightenment I owe under Heaven to you.” 

“To me?” exclaimed the girl in the utmost surprise. 

“Yes, Gertrude. To your brave conduct, your self-abnega- 
tion, when you ‘forgot your father's house,’ and preferred 
homelessness to ignominy. This showed me how base I had 
been. Indeed I can scarcely hope to regain your esteem after 
such conduct as mine. All I can now plead is that I have 
sought pardon in the only true place of repentance, and, I hope, 
I have found it. But God pardons where men and women 
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cannot. You have indeed an immensity to forgive, and I can 
scarcely hope that you can forgive it. Be that as it may, I 
thank you for listening to me, and in God’s name, and for the 
sake of the love which you once bore me, I ask you at least 
to pray that henceforth I may be true to my childhood’s 
Faith.” 

“Qh, Ronald, what can I say? What can I say?” cried 
Gertrude, her eyes full of tears. “I’m so thankful, I feel stupid 
and dazed. My heart is too full for words. But why, why 
didn’t you trust me long ago? If only you had spoken out 
that morning when I thought the Faith was between us, 
separating us one from the other! But I will not reproach you. 
You have suffered more than I have. Perhaps I ought not 
to have let you drift out of my life. Perhaps I should— 
I should F 

“You shouldn’t anything of the sort,’ broke in Ronald, 
impulsively. “What better could you have done for me, I 
should like to know, than leave me to thrash out the situation 
for myself? What could you have done better than give me 
that object-lesson in heroism, so that I could contrast it with 
my meanness? Why, very likely repentance would never have 
come to me if I had been allowed to sun myself in the warmth 
of your love. I’m a poor hand at anything good, let alone 
heroic. Don’t you see it was just because I was cast up high 
and dry on the desert island of loneliness that I got a chance 
of hating myself and my ways? Well, dear, I am going now. 
You have been very good to hear me through.” 

He spoke with difficulty now, and unless he had drawn close 
to his companion his words would have been inaudible. 

“ There is one favour that I want to ask, Gertrude, before I 
go, before we say good-bye. Tell me, dear love, tell me once 
for all that you can and do forgive me.” 

Gertrude was trembling from head to foot; there was a 
drumming sound in her ears, and a mist before her eyes— 
something more than the fast failing light of the winter day. 
For a moment she felt as though she should fall. Her agitation, 
nay, the very sudden nature of her happiness, amounted to 
acute physical pain, depriving her of speech, and she could only 
stand, pale and gasping for breath, staring before her with 
unnaturally dilated eyes. 

And yet, behind the thick unmanageable medium of sense- 
impressions, consciousness burnt clear and steady. She knew 
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that this was the turning-point of events. She knew that it was 
now or never as regarded her winning or losing Ronald. 

Once let him really go, and he would be gone for ever. 
Already he had turned away, mistaking her silence for a certain 
conscientiousness which forbade her to forgive. Was she to let 
him go thus, without a word of farewell? Slowly, but without 
hesitation, he was moving away, with sad, heavy gait. Already 
his figure was becoming indistinct in the gathering dusk. 

If she did not act now and fling conventionality to ever- 
lasting limbo, she might as well remain silent to the end of her 
days. She would lose Ronald. Once he was through the 
park gates, he might never retrace his steps. It was no longer 
“Mr. Dare going to the station.” It was the life or death of her 
romance. 

One minute had passed since he turned away. Oh, if she 
could but speak! For a matter of seconds her feelings were 
analogous to those of nightmare, when preternaturally weighted 
limbs and paralyzed tongue refuse their office, despite high 
pressure of danger. 

At length when a curve in the drive had hidden Ronald 
from her view, Gertrude recovered herself. 

Then her feet found wings, and her lips were unsealed. She 
not only called to him, she tore after him—the high strident 
note of anguish in her voice piercing his ears like a stab as he 
wheeled round and faced her. 

“Wait, Ronald, wait,” she gasped. “Of course I forgive 
you—a thousand times over. Who am I that I should refuse 
to forgive? Only don’t go.” 

She had got up to him now and there was silence for a few 
seconds, while she recovered her breath. 

“Of course I forgive you the past from my heart. You 
know I do. But I shan’t forgive you if you rush away like 
this without a word with father. No, I’m not going to shake 
hands and part before you’ve so much as set foot in the house,” 
she continued more in her usual calm manner as he instinctively 
held out his hand to her. “I want to tell you what a change 
there has been; for, thank God, home is home again now. 
Father accepts his Catholic daughter at last. Oh, here he is. 
That is his dogcart coming along the lane now. I am going 
to open the gate for him myself, and I’ll tell him you are 
waiting for him. Remember he has a share in your story as 
well as I.” 
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“What about ‘position’?” asked Dare, as they walked 
towards the gate together. 

“O Ronald,” she replied, laughing through her tears, “ask 
him and you'll see. Since Uncle Everard has been here he 
thinks differently about a lot of things.” 


“ Ah, father, here you are. Look, here is Ronald come back 


to us again.” 
THE END. 


Flotsam and Jetsam. 


—@-—— 


Nature and Law. 

CAPRICE and weakness, from the latter of which springs defeat, 
are failings which enter into most men’s conception of all 
women, and from which not even Dame Nature herself, God’s 
housekeeper in the universe, as we regard her, appears to be 
free. Nevertheless, the assumption that she always goes to 
work both with and to some purpose was, to the mind of Sir 
Thomas Browne, the only indisputable maxim in philosophy. 

Now purpose and law being extreme links in a chain—law 
conforming the operation of things to their make, and this in 
turn being determined, in each case, by their respective purposes 
—the statement that Nature must always seek and gain some 
effect in her every undertaking is tantamount to a declaration 
that Law, like murder, will out. 

Rules, it is said, are proved by exceptions; but God’s Law, 
whether in the material or in the moral domain, is a rule of 
action which admits of no exceptions. Exemptions, indeed, are 
possible, as when the Lord of Life bade Abraham do on Isaac 
what else had been murder; but that the Lawgiver should 
withdraw from the range of His ordinance what would other- 
wise have come within reach of it, is not the same as that the 
Law should fail, owing to its own feebleness, to bind where it 
applies. To divert water from its wonted conduit is not the 
same as to send it through a leaky drainpipe. 

Yet in the physical world there are countless instances of 
seeming breakdown in Law. The products of Nature reveal in 
their structure designs which are not always realized. It is as 
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though she had failed to achieve such ideals through sheer 
inability, or else had tired of them as a child, after its first 
rapture, tires of its toys. The works of Nature, in fact, resemble 
nothing so much as the /od/zes of a builder—mere waste heaps 
of ruins which have never been anything else—reproaching her 
with their abandonment: nay, more, the very erection of her 
half-built Spanish castles seems to have been undertaken only 
for the supreme pleasure of pulling them down. As the rich 
fancy and varied enterprise of Buckingham, in Peverz/, supplied 
him with designs which his fickle mind delighted in bringing to 
naught, so too the only purpose to which Nature appears constant 
is that of defeating her own elaborate and copious projects. 
Nor will the pessimist be slow to accuse her of bequeathing, to 
her rational offspring, an original ambition as fantastic and 
futile as her own: an ambition which it takes a life utterly to 
undeceive. Every child at some time thinks of uniting in 
himself the glories of Coeur de Lion, the adventures of Jack 
Sheppard, the experiences of Robinson Crusoe ; nor do we ever 
learn all our limitations till Death brings us bump against the 
last of them. An acre in Middlesex, says Macaulay, is better 
than a county in Utopia. But who ever gives up all hope of 
ultimately getting some fragment of the latter? Who ever 
ceases vainly contesting to recover some part of his estate from 
Chancery? In fact, the adage that while there is life there is 
hope is the battlefield of pessimist and optimist. Why, says the 
former, are we filled with yearnings that are foredoomed to 
disappointment? Why have we exquisite perceptions only that 
they may be turned to our torment? 

The problem of pain is of course insoluble merely in this 
world of its occurrence; but without knowing the manner how 
or the reason why, we have often to accept the plain fact that. 
Provided the stream be shallow enough for wading, what 
angler wants to fathom its backwaters? Enough if he can, 
from where he stands, cast his flies over the fish in those eddies : 
happy in the knowledge that more fish lurk in them than ever 
came out of them. Nor will staring at such mysteries avail us: 
it will but bring out their chief feature, which is their mysterious- 
ness. Indeed it may be said that so close and earnest a scrutiny 
would often make a puzzle even where there was none; just as 
gazing intently at the most familiar of printed words resolves 
it after a time into a strange and unmeaning plexus of 
hieroglyphs. Everything in last resort—in its bare being—is 
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a conundrum. Meanwhile it is enough that what is unexplained 
need not on that account be inexplicable ; and that Nature has 
many irons in the fire of which we are unconscious. “ Science,” 
says Professor Flint, “is but a partial delineation of the Divine 
Plan.” We cannot, therefore, pronounce on the miscarriage of 
that plan till we know it in its entirety. Often, to be sure, we 
can discern the second string which Nature has to her bow 
besides that already attached to the weapon. Thus we discover 
in the structure of lambs a primary tendency to develop into 
ovis ; but we are likewise familiar with their capacity for being 
turned also into homo. So agreeable a transmutation, accom- 
panied with “the usual trimmings” of new potatoes and early 
peas, is scarcely a reproach on the good Dame’s housewifery. 

Again, in every salmon egg there is undeniably a tendency 
towards a full-grown fish as to an appropriate term of develop- 
ment; still this inceptive tendency may be diverted into other 
channels ; and in point of fact, few of the eggs actually spawned 
do attain to maturity. Hereupon the salmon-breeder, whose 
standpoint is relative and partial, steps in to prevent what he 
regards as waste. He forgets that Providence has other aims 
over and above the multiplication of salmon, and that in so far 
as his interference is successful it has been foreseen and arranged 
for in the very scheme which he looks upon as so full of flaws. 
In a word, the triumph of Law must not be sought in the fulfil- 
ment of separate tendencies but in their confluence, and in the 
resultant of complex and conflicting forces. 

In the moral world there seems more chance, at first sight, 
of proving the inefficacy of Law ; for it is brought into collision 
with free-will. The collision, like the famous shock of the 
“irresistible force” against the “immovable post” does not, 
however, end in an “inconceivable smash,” since it is possible for 
Law so to be proposed to man as to respect his freedom whilst 
yet ensuring its own prevalence. This it does by controlling 
each of the alternatives between which he has the power to 
choose. Either he obeys the letter of the Law, or—he abides 
the consequences. This is egutvalently to obey the Law; as a 
locomotive’s force may equivalently be represented in terms of 
so much horse-power, or as a large and late breakfast, which 
obviates the need of lunch, justifies the consumer in saying he 
has lunched equivalently. Punishment, in chemical phrase, is 
an allotropic form of Law: Law, when withstood, turns, as it 
were, into punishment, just as arrested motion turns into heat. 
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If then the Law fails to secure adherence to its precept, it 
prevails by its sanction. There is nothing irrational in Nature 
—not even the perverse choice and unreasonableness of her 
only rational children: but this last hint we have not now to 


develop. 
T. M. WATERTON. 


Reviews. 
I.—SOME BOOKS ON THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
i 

A REVISED text of the treatise, De Conceptione B. Marie} 
the earliest known dissertation on the subject, hitherto com- 
monly printed among the works of St. Anselm, has long been 
a desideratum. Father Slater, in the Preface which he has 
contributed to the booklet before us, mentions that when the 
tract appeared a few years back among the Sanctorum Patrum 
Opuscula, the editor lamented the absence of manuscripts to 
correct the obviously faulty readings of the published version. 
“There are,” it was then stated, “various /acun@ which need 
to be filled up, while in other places the text is very obscure 
and badly needs mending.” Happily, in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, a manuscript is still extant 
belonging to the first half of the twelfth century, and possibly 
contemporary with Eadmer himself, the true author of the 
treatise. Upon the basis of this authentic copy the present 
edition has been prepared by Father Thurston, who has also 
printed an Appendix of miscellaneous documents connected 
with the establishment of the Immaculate Conception feast. 
In an ample Introduction he has given an account of some 
twenty extant manuscripts containing the treatise, and discussed 
at some length the question of authorship. Father Slater, in 
his contribution to the work, calls attention to the use made 
of the treatise by later writers, and commends it alike from the 
point of view of piety and exact theology as a chef deuvre of 
twelfth century scholasticism. With this eulogium we heartily 
associate ourselves. Few who are unacquainted with the treatise 
would believe how great a devotional charm attaches to this 

1 Eadmeri Monachi Cantuariensts Tractatus de Conceptione Sancte Maria, olim 
Sancto Anselmo attributus nunc primum integer ad codicum fidem editus adiectis 


quibusdam documentis cocetaneis, a PP. H. Thurston et T. Slater, S.J. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1904. xl.—104 pp. Price 6d. 
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little book. The style is here and there rather involved, but 
the present more accurate recension of the text makes many 
things plain which were unintelligible before. Moreover, one 
or two passages altogether omitted in the two corrupt manu- 
scripts which Dom Gerberon had before him have now been 
published for the first time. In the Appendix a number of 
documents are printed which throw great light upon the early 
developments of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception in 
this country. Mr. Edmund Bishop called attention to nearly 
all of these in the Downside Review some years ago, but it is 
satisfactory to have the complete text available in a handy 
form. Of the typographical execution of the work it would be 
impossible to speak too highly. It reflects the greatest credit 
on the firm of Herder, who publish it; the more so when the 
extremely moderate price is taken into account. 


oe 


Some of our readers, indeed we hope that there are many, 
will be acquainted with the excellent series of tracts published 
by Bloud et Cie. of Paris under the title of Sccence et Religion, 
Etudes pour le temps présent. Two very useful numbers of this 
series by Father Le Bachelet, S.J., deal with the history and 
theology of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception.! Into 
these two small pamphlets of about 60 pages each Father 
Le Bachelet has managed to compress a very complete account 
of the subject, one being devoted to the belief of the Eastern 
Church and the other to that of the Western. The position 
of Mary, the second Eve, in the divine economy of the 
Redemption, as understood by the early Fathers, is very 
carefully worked out. The full significance of the ceyapitwpévn, 
the word which the Vulgate translates gratza plena, “full of 
grace,” is duly, perhaps more than duly, insisted upon, and we 
do not think that the author has neglected any noteworthy 
passage of the Fathers, Eastern or Western, which could be 
adduced in support of his thesis. In particular, much attention 
has been paid to the expressions commendatory of our Lady’s 
sinlessness which may be found scattered up and down in 
various Oriental liturgies. If we may be permitted to make 
one criticism, we are tempted to suggest that the author rather 
studiously ignores the influence exercised upon the development 

1 L’Jmmaculée Conception, Courte Histoire d’un Dogme. Par X. M. Le 
Bachelet, S.J. Paris: Bloud et Cie., 1903. 
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of the festival, and indirectly of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, by the apocryphal Gospels relating to the birth 
of Mary. But it is satisfactory to find that the attitude of 
opposition of such writers as St. Bernard and St. Thomas 
Aquinas is frankly recognized, and that no desperate efforts are 
made to explain away the obvious meaning of words whose 
authenticity cannot be disputed. The pamphlets are very clearly 
written, and the points are effectively put. 


III. 


Of the remaining Immaculate Conception books little need 
be said. Under the title Z’Jmmaculée Conception, Messrs. 
Lethielleux have reprinted separately certain chapters of the 
deservedly popular work of the late Pére Terrien, S.J., called 
La Mere de Dieu et la Mere des Hommes. The most conspicuous 
merit of this little volume is the combination of theological 
learning with an extremely devotional spirit. Like the best 
Ftench work of its kind the matter is admirably presented in 
point of clearness and brevity. 

Another reprint, this time of English origin, is a new edition 
of The Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God, by Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne; revised by Canon Iles, D.D., and with an 
Introduction by the Bishop of Birmingham. The Editor 
explains that his “work has been principally that of verifying 
and correcting references ;” but there are also some “notes 
and additions prepared by the author himself for a second 
edition,” which have been “ put in as directed.” It was a happy 
thought to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the Definition by the 
republication of this solid exposition of the theological grounds 
that have been urged in defence of the doctrine. 

We have also received a new hymn* by Dom Bede Camm, 
set to an old German melody. The chant is religious but 
tuneful, and the verses show a great advance on many of the 
hymns at present current amongst us. 


1 L’Immaculée Conception. Par J. B. Terrien, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 

2 The Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. By Archbishop Ullathorne. 
Art and Book Co, 1904. 

3 The Immaculate Conception. Art and Book Company. 3d. Words only, Is. 
per 100, 
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2.—ST. MARK.! 


Madame Cecilia, hitherto known to our readers by some 
very popular little spiritual works, has tried her hand at a new 
venture, a series of Scripture manuals for the use of schools, of 
which the first instalment, the Gospel according to St. Mark, is 
just out. It is cleverly put together and is a marvel of com- 
prehensiveness, consisting of four parts—an Introduction of 
80 pages; the Text of the Gospel, in Latin as well as 
English, with extensive footnotes, in 230 pages; Additional 
Notes in 120 pages; and Side Lights in 50 pages. Of these 
the Introduction, besides the necessary sections on the origin, 
authenticity, authorship, date, scope, and characteristics of the 
Gospels generally and of St. Mark in particular, contains a 
quantity of tables enumerating and classifying the miracles, 
parables, discourses, quotations from the Old Testament, together 
with biographical and geographical notes on all the persons and 
places mentioned in the text. The Additional Notes deal with 
questions arising in regard to particular passages of the 
Gospel, such as whether at our Lord’s Baptism the multitudes 
present or St. John only saw the heavens opened, what are the 
distinctions of leprosy, what is the relation of demoniacal 
possession to the known forms of natural disease ; or they are 
analyses of parables or discourses ; or disquisitions on various 
points like Visions, or Legal Uncleanness, or Christ’s teaching on 
Humility. Indeed, so much is packed into these Additional 
Notes that they might perhaps not inappropriately be described 
as précis for Essays or Sermons rather than notes to a school 
text-book. Similarly the Side Lights contain extremely full 
sections on the Jewish Temple and Synagogues, on Jewish 
Worship, Jewish Parties and Sects, Jewish History, the Jewish 
Calendar, and so on. 

One must praise the industry which has gathered from all 
quarters such an abundance of information bearing on the 
subject of the Second Gospel, and if the object has been—as it 
might seem to be from the price (3s. net.)—to supply the 
teachers with a complete repertory of all that an examiner 
could by any stretch of fancy be expected to bring into an 
Oxford or Cambridge Local paper, this little volume may be 
safely recommended. If, however, it is meant to be admin- 


1 Catholic Scripture Manuals. The Gospel according to St. Mark, With Intro- 
duction and Annotations by Madame Cecilia. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co. 
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istered direct to the pupils, one rather trembles for the conse- 
quences to our already much afflicted boys and girls, or at 
all events girls. As it is, in the ever-raging conflict between 
the examiner’s desire to elicit mind-work and the teacher’s 
endeavour to circumvent him by substituting prodigious 
memory work, our girls, instead of being taught to follow the 
text intelligently, by weighing the force of words and construc- 
tions, and the sequence of ideas, collateral matter being noted 
indeed but kept in its subordinate place, are in some schools 
set to learn off by heart not merely the text itself of the 
Gospels, but huge chunks of explanation, collateral matter, 
analyses and classifications—the teachers grabbing for this 
purpose at anything of the kind they can lay their hands on. 
Such a method cannot possibly do the pupils any permanent 
good, for the matter cannot possibly be assimilated when taken 
in such quantities and studied in consequence with insufficient 
reference to the text. At best it will be retained till the 
examination-day comes round, when it may or may not succeed 
in dodging the examiner, and then will disappear from the mind 
without leaving a trace behind. What, then, would happen, if 
through the advent into such teachers’ hands of a book like the 
present, the luckless pupils should find their doses of cram, 
already so large, doubled or even quadrupled ? 

In the central part of the manual we have, as has been 
noted, the Latin as well as the English (Douay) text, but it is 
hard to see the use of giving the Latin. In no single case, that 
we have so far lighted upon, is the Latin employed to correct 
or elucidate the corresponding English, nor is that surprising. 
The Latin text has its very considerable importance on which 
we do not need to dwell now, but it is the Greek text which is 
so useful for the light it throws on the more subtle meanings 
which a translation often misses; and it is a pity that the 
writer did not have more recourse to it. The running 
commentary in the footnotes is creditably done for a simple 
exposition intended for the young. It is clear and simple and 
generally correct, and will enable a young student to follow 
intelligently the course .of the thought in the text. Still, 
inasmuch as there are senior as well as junior students to be 
considered, one would have liked to see a somewhat higher 
standard pursued in the treatment of those passages which 
present exegetical or other difficulties to the interpreter. These 
should be faced and grappled with, not avoided, as for instance 
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in chap. viii. verse 29, where our Lord says that some then 
present should not taste death till they had seen the Kingdom 
of God coming in power. Here in the manual before us 
we are simply told in the footnote that “commentators in 
general are of the opinion that this prophecy may refer to any 
or all of the three following events”—namely, the Trans- 
figuration, “at which three disciples were to be present,” the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost, “at which the twelve were to be 
present,” and the taking of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
Temple, “of which St. John may have heard from those present 
at the time.” Such an off-hand statement as this has absolutely 
no educative effect upon the mind of a learner, who if he is 
intelligent will see at once that anyhow these three occasions 
cannot all of them have been intended. It would be much 
better to select some one interpretation and give the reasons 
for deeming it satisfactory, and leave the rest. That method 
does educate. To take another specimen, in chap. xi. verse 1, the 
Douay text gives, “When they were drawing near to Jerusalem 
and Bethany,” where the difficulty is that to one coming from 
the east Bethany is reached before Jerusalem. The authoress’s 
comment is: “St. Mark inverts the order... . Jerusalem... . 
is mentioned first, as being their destination.” This is again to 
avoid the difficulty, for a moment’s reflection must convince any 
one that no writer would express himself so unnaturally. Had 
an apparatus criticus been consulted, it would have been seen 
that the Douay—that is, the Vulgate reading—is due to the 
dropping out of the words “to Bethphage” before “and 
Bethany:” the clause “to Bethphage and Bethany” being in 
apposition ; and the example was just of the sort required to 
illustrate for the pupil the mishaps to which manuscript 
transcription is liable. 

The exegetical weakness of which these two specimens are 
typical is indeed the chief defect of the volume, the authoress 
being seemingly more solicitous throughout about illustrating 
the text as copiously as possible from collateral matter than 
about fixing its exact meaning. Not perhaps that this defect 
was avoidable if the commentary had to be written, as appar- 
ently it had, without constant and careful reference to the Greek 
original. Still, how is it possible to write a successful com- 
mentary on a translation under such limitations? At the same 
time it must not be gathered that Madame Cecilia’s undertaking 
is without its merits, which, apart from the defects indicated, are 
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considerable. Its multitudinous tables and annotations are, 
speaking generally, both helpful and trustworthy, and they 
are likewise clearly and skilfully arranged. It is, in short, a 
useful accession to our educational literature. 

We may, in conclusion, point out a blunder or two which 
will need correction if a second edition is reached. On p. 439 
the authority is cited of “ Vulgate and Syriac MSS. both dating 
from the second century.” Would that we had Vulgate or 
Syriac MSS. of the second century, or even of the third or 
fourth, On p. 408 it is assumed as an uncontested fact, 
that the Crucifixion was in A.D. 33. Yet elsewhere (p. 484) 
Herod’s death, which was subsequent to our Lord’s birth, is 
rightly dated B.c. 4. That our Lord died at the age of thirty- 
seven is certainly not an accepted theory. Nor again has the 
clearly attested fact that our Lord died on a Friday any bearing 
whatever, as this manual seems to suppose, on the question 
whether Thursday-Friday or Friday-Saturday was the Pasch of 
that year. 


3.—DIE HEILIGKEIT GOTTES UND DER EWIGE TOD.! 

The immediate purpose of this Essay is controversial. 
A few years ago Dr. Schell, a well-known Catholic professor 
at Wurzburg, published a treatise on Apologetics and another 
on Dogma, in which he maintained that even those who die in 
a state of grievous sin may repent and be forgiven after death. 
According to him there is no mortal sin except only the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, that is, sin committed “with uplifted 
hand,” directly against God. For eternal obduracy, which alone 
can be the subject of eternal punishment, he considered, can 
have its ground only in such hardening of the will, or in what 
he terms “satanism,” as takes place not after but before death. 
Death, he thinks, makes no difference to the sinner, renders him 
neither better nor worse, but only manifests the state in which 
death finds him. A sinner therefore who a moment before 
death is capable of repentance is capable of it also after death. 
For the rest the menace of eternal punishment is conditional, 
and Dr. Schell considers that the divine goodness cannot but 
provide that the condition be unfulfilled. Hence no punishment 
will be eternal, but all will come to salvation. 

It is, of course, not surprising that these books have been 

| Die Heiligheit Gottes und der ewige Tod. Von Johann Stufler, S.J. Innsbruck, 
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placed on the Index. But books on the Index are sometimes 
read, and Dr. Schell retains his chair. A formal refutation 
therefore of the doctrines contained in them is no mere stabbing 
of the slain, but a work all the more necessary because, under 
pretext of attacking “modern rigorism,” Dr. Schell has made a 
violent attack on the traditional theology of the Church. Such 
a refutation Father Stufler has very effectively accomplished. 
His Essay is, as already stated, in form controversial, but by 
reason of its method it has a more than controversial value. 
The book is divided into three parts. In the first the Catholic 
doctrine of Hell is established from Scripture, the Fathers, and 
the decisions of the Church. Abundant proof is given that the 
time of probation ends at death; that there are other mortal 
sins besides the sin against the Holy Ghost ; that those who die 
in a state of mortal sin are punished eternally, and that this 
eternal punishment is not merely threatened but, by some at 
least, actually incurred. 

On this point it seems impossible to allow, with Father 
Stufler, that the two Doctors of the Church, St. Jerome and 
St. Ambrose, however orthodox elsewhere, do, in certain 
passages, express themselves as doubtful on the eternity of 
Hell. St. Jerome, in the two passages alluded to, distinctly 
asserts the eternity of Hell, not only for the devils but also for 
men. All that can with any fairness be deduced would be a 
somewhat liberal opinion on Purgatory. St. Ambrose’s reference 
to “the rich man in the Gospel” is obscure, but if he is really 
referring to Dives he does not say more than that Dives is in 
Purgatory. It may be reasonably doubted whether he is here 
referring to Dives at all, of whom in another passage he affirms, 
penis cruciqatur eternis, But in any case to say that Dives was 
in Purgatory—however erroneous the opinion may be—is one 
thing ; to doubt the eternity of Hell is quite another. He who 
doubts the second would of course affirm the first, but he who 
affirms the first by no means therefore concedes the second. 
Certainly the question cannot be settled by an appeal to 
Petavius, and the texts taken as they stand do not, in our 
opinion, justify the assertion that either St. Jerome or 
St. Ambrose ever expressed a doubt on the eternity of Hell, 
however broad their opinions may at some time have been as 
to who incur it. But that is a wholly different matter. 

This, however, by the way. Dr. Schell’s doctrine centres in 
his theory on obduracy. That the will of the lost is somehow 
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fixed in evil is certain. But how? To this perplexing question 
the theologian must attempt to find an answer which shall 
accord with revealed truth and satisfy the reason. According 
to Dr. Schell there can be no obduracy but what the sinner 
takes with him from this world into the next. To the considera- 
tion of this question, therefore, Father Stufler devotes the 
second part of his book. With great clearness and sound 
judgment he elucidates and criticizes the different solutions 
which the scholastics, from St. Thomas up to the present day, 
have offered. Not one of these solutions, however, is accepted as 
wholly satisfactory, and the author is driven to offer one himself 
—a modification of the theory of Suarez. Briefly, Father Stufler 
argues that the obduracy of the lost is not grounded in their own 
will, but comes upon them from without after death. God, by 
a just and reasonable decree, has ordained that this life shall be 
the limit within which grace shall be offered. The soul there- 
fore that enters the other world in mortal sin is for ever excluded 
from grace. Without grace it cannot make an efficacious act 
of repentance, and as finally impenitent is eternally punished. 
Recognizing this its miserable condition the lost soul cannot but 
despair, and lying eternally under the unsparing hand of divine 
justice it becomes incapable of loving God, whom it can no 
longer regard as anything else than its enemy. From this 
inevitable despair and inevitable hatred of God as the eternal 
punisher comes an eternal obduration of the will. This 
obduracy, however, as being the inevitable result of eternal 
damnation, constitutes not formal but only material sin. 

The concluding part of the book is taken up with a more 
detailed criticism of the false principles, theological and 
philosophical, which underlie Dr. Schell’s doctrine on Hell, and 
of the startling results to which they lead, and is therefore more 
directly personal than the preceding chapters. Suffice it to say 
that Father Stufler has treated his adversary with becoming 
courtesy, but with a severity also which the numerous citations 
given from Dr. Schell’s works seem abundantly to justify. 

The problems with which Father Stufler has had to deal 
are of great difficulty and of equally great importance, and the 
controversial task he had to perform was a delicate and painful 
one. The result is a work which should take its place amongst 
the best contributions to recent literature on Catholic escha- 


tology. 
It is fair to add that, according to a recent correspondent 
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in Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert, Dr. Schell had, before Father 
Stufler’s Essay appeared, submitted “most loyally” to the 
censure passed on his books by the Holy See, and that in his 
professorial chair he teaches the prevailing doctrine of the 
Church upon eternal punishment, as contained in the catechism 
and in the decrees of the Councils of Lateran and Florence. 





4.—THE CYCLONES OF THE FAR EAST! 

The present work is not merely a reprint of the book 
entitled Cyclones of the Philippines which, after appearing in 
Spanish in 1897, was translated into German by Dr. Paul 
Bergholz, and published by him under the title “Dze Orkane 
des Feernen Oestens, von Prof. Dr. Paul Bergholz” (1900); so 
that when the German translation was subsequently translated 
into English and appeared as The Hurricanes of the Far East, the 
authorship of the work was attributed to Dr. Bergholz. This 
work embodies the former edition, but extends the information 
it contained to the seas in the Far East beyond those imme- 
diately surrounding the Philippines. Hence its new title, and 
hence, too, its publication under the zgis of a Government 
Department, the Manila Observatory being now under the 
American, as it was heretofore under the Spanish Government, 
the central and chief meteorological station of the weather 
service. And rightly so, having regard to the expert labours 
of the late Father Faura, S.J., in the study and classification 
of the terrible typhoons which devastate the Far Eastern seas, 
and those of his distinguished successor in the directorship of 
the Observatory, Father José Algué. The book, too, makes 
large use of the observations of other distinguished Jesuit 
missionaries in this eminently practical branch of meteorology, 
as, for instance, of those of the late Father Vifies of Havana 
Observatory, and of Fathers Deschevrens, Froc, and Chevalier 
of the French Observatory at Zi-ka-wei, in China. The work 
is most amply illustrated by maps and charts, and embodies 
the results of all the experience and records of cyclones 
acquired at the Manila Observatory since the year 1865. 

It contains three parts, the first treating of the nature of 
cyclones, the second of the precursory signs of cyclones, and 
the third of some more remarkable and typical cyclones, in 


1 The Cyclones of the Far East. By the Rev. José Algué, S.J., Director of the 
Philippine Weather Bureau, Manila Observatory. [Department of the Interior, 
Weather Bureau, Manila. Bureau of Public Printing, 1904.] 
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order to exemplify the application of the principles of forecast- 
ing set forth in the first two parts. The most important chapter 
in the first part is that which tells of the movements of the 
barometer during cyclones. “The daily oscillation of the 
barometer,” so we read, “is so regular in these latitudes that we 
have seen it rightly compared by some authors to the move- 
ments of a clock; and it may be said with certainty that the 
least irregularities observed in it are generally most unmis- 
takable indications of the proximity of some atmospheric 
disturbance.” This point is illustrated by copious tables and 
diagrams, and it is of the greatest practical importance for fore- 
casting. The principles have been applied by Father Algué in 
his typhoon barometer, or baro-cyclonometer, a most ingenious 
instrument containing an aneroid barometer of a_ special 
construction, and a cyclonometer, which is really a diagram of 
a horizontal section of a cyclone, the use of which is not at all 
difficult, and which not only warns captains sailing in those 
seas almost infallibly of the approach of a cyclone, but informs 
them how far they are away from its centre, and towards which 
direction of the compass the storm is advancing. Of the 
chapters devoted to the premonitory signs of typhoons, one of the 
most interesting is that which treats of the methods of photo- 
graphic measurement of the heights and directions of the upper 
cirrus clouds. The truly converging, as distinguished from the 
apparently converging cirrus, are an infallible sign of the 
approach of a storm. From such indications, too, it is possible 
to deduce the direction of the axis of the storm region as 
inclined to the vertical, a factor on which, as is obvious, the 
velocity of the surface winds in the gyrating mass of air— 
eighty-five miles per hour and upwards—largely depends. 
Finally, there are detailed descriptions of a number of excep- 
tionally severe cyclones, in the forecasting of which the principles 
contained in the earlier portions of the work were successfully 
applied. 


5.—CANTICA SION.! 


The habit of adopting Mass music and motets by Catholic 
composers to the services of the Anglican Church, has greatly 
increased during recent years. Father Barraud, so far as we 
are aware, is the first to adopt the contrary process and set 


1 Cantica Sion, or English Anthems set to Latin Words. For the Service of 
the Catholic Church. By C. W. Barraud, S.J. Part III. London: Washbourne, 
4, Paternoster Row. 
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English anthems to Latin words. The venture is a bold one. 
The anthems for the most part are the works of the organists 
of the English Cathedrals and the Chapels Royal, and are 
associated in the public mind with Protestant places of worship. 
Whether this will prejudice Catholics against them we know 
not. As tothe musical value of the anthems there can be no 
question ; they are the works of the ablest school of composers 
this country has produced. The setting to Latin words is 
excellently done, and we have much pleasure in recommending 
the publication. 


6.—THE RIDINGDALE Boys.! 


Just at the time when boys are beginning to think of 
Christmas presents, Father Bearne brings out another instalment 
of his Ridingdale series. It is surely not necessary to introduce 
Lannie and his brothers to any of our boy readers ; it is enough 
to say, that we get more of their sayings and doings, including 
a visit of Lannie’s to London, and the visit of a most unpleasant 
young prig to Ridingdale, where after some severe experiences, 
he gets gradually humanized; also various school incidents 
in a new Secondary School conveniently set up in the village. 
Perhaps, in spite of the author’s protest that he gives us real 
boys “not too good,” it may be doubted whether such angelic 
children are possible in this rough-and-tumble world—for even 
their naughtinesses seem to be forms of angelic innocence—still 
there is no doubt that Father Bearne hits the style that boys 
love. One suggestion only we will make to him: that the 
father and mother of the children be endowed with more distinct 
and individualized characters. As it is they are far too 
colourless as compared with the Colonel. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE month of November had almost come to an end, when 
the post brought Forget-me-nots from Many Gardens (London: 
R. and T. Washbourne) from the publishers. It is compiled 
from various sources by a member of the Ursuline Community, 
Sligo. Devotion to the Holy Souls need not be confined to 


1 The Ridingdale Boys. By David Bearne, S.J. [Illustrated by T. Baines. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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the thirty days of November. The short and interesting 
chapters of this little book will provide stimulating and pleasant 
spiritual reading for as many days at any other time of the 
year when the desire to help the Holy Souls is awakened. 

Cardinal Newman’s story of a convert, Loss and Gain (Burns 
and Oates, Ltd. Paper, 6d.), is an old favourite, that well deserved 
a cheap edition. The publishers, barring some clerical errors, 
are to be congratulated on the excellence of their work. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland has done itself great 
credit by the issue of A Roll of Honour (Dublin, 1905, 352 pp.). 
The book contains excellent sketches of nine Irish prelates 
and priests of the last century, “whose services to the Church 
and their country”—so testifies the Archbishop of Tuam—“have 
rendered their names immortal in the history of [their] native 
land.” Murray, Doyle, and John M‘Hale, the founder of All 
Hallows, Father Mathew, Dr. Russell, Archbishop Croke, 
Father Burke, and Father Hale, S.J.—these were men of whom 
even Catholic Ireland has reason to be proud. And the Catholic 
Truth Society has done well to record their deeds for the benefit 
of the present and future generations. Print and paper are 
exceptionally good. Altogether the book is a worthy tribute to 
a worthy theme. 

The Art and Book Company’s Calendar for 1905, Christ and 
His Mother in Pictures, is a worthy successor to that for 1904. 
The reproductions of the Adoration of the Magi, of Hans 
Memlin and of Luini, are all that could be expected on such 
ascale. The Nativity, also, of Perugino is effectively rendered. 
But most pleasing of all is the freshness of the extract from 
Crashaw which serves as introduction. Its simple directness 
seems to us in admirable accord with the spirit that has directed 
the production of the Calendar throughout. 





IlL—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (November 5 and 19.) 

The Catholic Protectorate of France in the East. The Prince 
of Canino and Napoleon during the Hundred Days. 
Rationalism and Reason. Father Wernz on the Canon 
Law. The Endowment of the Holy See according to 
the Law of Guarantees. The St. Louis Exhibition. 

London—a Traveller’s Impressions. Reviews, &c. 
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STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (1904, III.) 

Cajetan’s Commentaries on St. Thomas. G. de Holtum. The 
History of the Cistercian Order in the Seventeenth 
Century. O. Grilluberger. The History of the Founda- 
tion of the Abbey of Metten. 2. Ponschab. The Origin 
of the Office of Holy Week in the Roman and Monastic 
Ritual. K. O¢t. St. Gregory the Great. G. A. Weber. 
Reviews, &c. 

REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (November.) 

The Protevangelium and the Immaculate Conception. S. Protzn. 
The Fathers of the Church. £. Bouvy. An Augustinian 
Preacher at Vienna. A. /2tz. Reviews, &c. 

ETUDES (November 5 and 20.) 

On the Separation of Church and State. 7. Prélot. The Sixteen 
Martyrs of Compiegne. //. Chérot. Disestablishment 
under the Jacobins (1794—1800). P. Dudon. St. Francis 
Borgia—The Statesman and Viceroy. P. Suau. The 
French Protectorate in the East. A Roman Prelate. The 
Catholic Congress of Ratisbon. Z. Soehnlin. Dogma, 
Revelation, and Progress. JZ. de la Taille. 

RAZON Y FE. (November.) 

To the Memory of the Great Queen Isabella the Catholic. 
P. Hernandez. Philip III. and the Immaculate Conception. 
L. Frias. The Supremacy of the State. V. Minteguiaga. 
A welcome form of Feminism. /. A/arcén. On the Law 
of Sunday Rest. WV. Noguer. Reviews, &c. 

THE DOLPHIN. 

The Dies Ire and its versions. C.F. S. lVarren. Comments 
and Notes on the Dies Ira. H/. 7. Henry. Glenanaar. 
P. A. Sheehan. The School of St. Gall. W. Grattan 
Flood. 

L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (November.) 

Three Illustrious Converts—Coppée, Brunetiére, Bourget. 7. 
Delmont. The Great Fault of French Catholics. Addé 
Delfour. Biblical Cosmogony. A. Véronnet. Recent 
Progress in Oriental Studies. A. Lepitre. Reviews, &c. 

RASSEGNA GREGORIANA. (October.) 

A little Tenth Century tract on Ecclesiastical Music. P. Vaguer. 
The Solesmes School of Appuldurcombe and the Pontifi- 
cal Commission on Church Music. G. Bas. A Musical 
Congress at Buenos Ayres. D.4. Reviews and an 
excellent bibliography of liturgical publications. 
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